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Preface 


THs book was originally written in answer to a request by a 

German publisher for a book of about two hundred pages 
on the Indian Churches of the St Thomas tradition. Accordingly. 
we surveyed the history of the Churches in Kerala which are called 
Syrian Churches; as regards those Churches in Kerala which have 
a western origin and tradition, they are dealt with only in so far 
as they have made an impact on the Syrian Churches. 

The following instructions were given to us as guide-lines in 
writing the book : 

“(1) The readers of the intended volume’ will be theologians 
gs well as lay people who have a certain basic understanding of 
theological problems; it is meant also for theological students of 
theological schools who undertake more specialised studies on 
certain Churches. This manuscript should therefore not be written 
in an exclusively theological and too heavy a style. 7 

(2) As far as the content is concerned, such a book should 
give a comprehensive picture of the Indian Churches of the St 
Thomas tradition, as they exist today. The historical development 
cannot completely be excluded from the description, but the weight 
should not lie on the past but rather on the present stage of the 
Churches. Besides this, an indication should be given of the further 
development, the social and political witness, as well as the ecu- 
menical relations of the Churches concerned, 

(3) It would be'good if a certain documentation could be added 
to the manuscript, so as to help those who want to pursue detailed 
studies in theological seminaries o« similar institutions.” 

With these principles in mind we wrote our book for informed 
laymen who are interested in the Churches of the St Thomas tradi- 
tion in India. Our historical survey is kept to the briefest outline, 
and we have given the major part of the book to a consideration 
of the ecclesiastical, theological and spiritual forces which have 
gone to the making of these Churches today, and which are shaping 
their present development in relation both to other Churches and 
to society around them. Since we have been seeking to clarify 
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the spiritual and theological dynamics of the Syrian Churches, 
we have not kept away from interpretations and evaluations. We 
have, however, tried to keep the concern for the wholeness of the 
Church as we understand it as our criterion in writing. Of course 
our understanding of that wholeness is partial, and we are not 
above historical prejudices of all kinds. But no such book as this, 
dealing with the past history of Churches with a view to under- 
standing their present life and the currents of thought at work 
shaping their future, can be written without bringing to it our 
own personal understanding of what the Church is and is for. Any 
criticism of the book should therefore be directed, not only at our 
account of the facts, but also at this basic idea of the Church, 
which underlies the selection and evaluation of the facts. 

We have not provided an exhaustive documentation for the 
book. Some footnotes, chapter notes and a bibliography have 
been given. Documentation becomes thinner, however, as we 
come to the more recent period, to which we have given major 
attention. 

Some incoherencies might have crept into the book, as this is a 
work of two authors who worked through correspondence. 


Kerala, India, C. P. MATHEW 
April 1, 1964, 


M. M. THOMAS 
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Introduction 


THE SOUTH-WEST coast of India (which during the period of 

British rule comprised the States. of Travancore and Cochin 
with the Malabar district of Madras Presidency, but-now, since 
the linguistic redistribution of provinces in Independent India, 
consists of the Malayalam-speaking State of Kerala) is the home of 
a very ancient Christian community, of a not inconsiderable size, 
which at present is well above two millions.* It is familiarly 
called the Syrian Christian community, but that is a name applied 
to it only in‘comparatively recent centuries. For long periods in 
history they were called the St Thomas Christians of India, and 
even now this older name has by no means fallen into disuse, 
though the newer name is more frequently employed. The term 
‘Syrian Christians’ should not however mislead anyone into think- 
ing that they are mostly the descendants of the small groups who 
from time to time came to South India from Syria and settled down 
there. In fact most of them are Indians by race. The name. 
‘Syrian’ came to be applied to them because. they used Syriac 
for worship. At present, no doubt, it also represents the total 
pattern of culture of the community. 

The name ‘St Thomas Christians’ came into vogue much 
earlier on account of the long-standing tradition that Thomas 
surnamed Didymus, the apostle of our Lord, brought the Gospel 
to this western coast of South India early in the second half = the 
first century of thé Christian era—to be mòre`precise in A 
and founded the Church in as many as seven places. The slab 
of this tradition has been a matter of much controversy amongst 
historians and remains so to this day, and indeed it may continue 
to be so for all times. However, the community as a whole enter- 
tains little doubt about the truth of the tradition. 

Ecclesiastically the community is at present not a coherent 
whole. Since the dawn of the modern period, its members have 
belonged to different historical Churches, and yet some felt kinship 


* See Note on statistics at the end of the Introduction. 
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still acts as a bond of a somewhat loose nature holding them together 
at a social and sentimental level. About half of the community is 
in the Church of Rome. To know how this happened, we have 
to go back to the sixteenth century, which we shall do in due course. 
Next in size is the Jacobite, or Orthodox, Church. The former 
was the name by which they preferred to call themselves until a 
few decades ago, and in fact some in the Church still prefer it. 
However, a major section of the Church prefers at present the latter 
name. They are about a million in number. They recognize the 
spiritual supremacy of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch who resides 
at Damascus in Syria, but they are autonomous or. independent 
for all practical purposes. This freedom was achieved only -very 
recently after a long period of litigation in the secular law-courts of 
the country. It is hardly necessary to point out that this Church is 
not in communion with the Greater Orthodox (or Byzantine) 
Churches. The third in size is the Mar Thoma (Syriac for-St 
Thomas’) Syrian Church, which at one time used to be also called 
by ‘others ‘the Reformed Syrian- Church. It has a strength of 
above three hundred thousand. This Church has no connection 
_ With any ancient foreign See of the East. The split between the 
larger Jacobite or Orthodox section and the smaller Mar Thoma 
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Besides the Syrian Christian community there are considerable 
numbers of Christians in Kerala who are comparatively more recent 
converts from the 16th century onwards, the fruit of the labours 
of modern European missionaries. On the whole, there is a more 
intense concentration of Christians in Kerala than anywhere else 
in India, except Assam and Nagaland. While the Christian popula- 
tion in India as a whole is only about 2.4 per cent of the total, 
in Kerala it is about twenty-one per cent. This difference is notable. 
Economically the Syrian Christians may be said -to be on the whole 
slightly better off than their fellow-believérs in most other parts of 
the sub-continent: Socially they are on a par with the leading 
Hindu community of Kerala, known as the Nairs (or Nayars). 
Educationally too they are not behind any community in Kerala, 
and in fact ahead of several communities. 

The Syrians who have joined the Roman Church are a small 
part of that communion in India. The Orthodox Church and the 
Mar Thoma Church are for all practical purposes self-governing 
independent Churches, and the latter is independent de jure also. 
Evangelistic work is very recent in the case of both Churches, 
though in the Mar Thoma Church it began a little earlier. A few 
tens of thousands only have accepted baptism and joined the Church 
as the fruit of their labours. With rare exceptions they are from 
the ‘depressed classes’, now called ‘Scheduled Castes’, ie. 
those who were regarded as untouchables by the conservative 
Hindus until the other day. Both the Orthodox and the Mar 
Thoma Churches are members of the World Council of Churches. 
The Mar Thoma Church is in full communion with the Church 
of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, i.e., the Anglican Church 
in India. It also has economic inter-communion with the Church 
of South India. The Orthodox Church has relationships of inter- 
communion with most of the lesser Churches of the East (the 
smaller Oriental Orthodox Churches) but with no other Church 
in India, as the above ones are all outside India. It may be men- 
tioned specially that between the Orthodox Church and the Mar 
Thoma Church there is no inter-communion. However, there 
are frequent inter-marriages amongst the members of those two 
Syrian Churches and the C.S.f., and there is no ecclesiastical 


hindrance to this. 
A word about Kerala, the home of the St Thomas Christians. 


It lies between the Western Ghats and.the Arabian-ocean. It is 
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one of the smallest States in India, having an area of only about 
15,000 square miles. It is however, the most thickly inhabited 
State, having a population of about 17 millions. Educationally 
it stands foremost, with the exception of the tiny State of Delhi 
which is centrally administered. The small size of the State, the 
comparative largeness of the population and the high percentage 
of literacy of the people have all contributed to certain politico- 
economic problems, which are by no means peculiar to this State, 
but are more intensive than in most other States. It is the only 
State in India in which the Communist Party has come into power 
after a general election (in 1957). It ran a ministry for a couple of 
years, but in a manner which made large sections of people agitate 
againstit. Finally the Central Government was obliged to intervene 
and dismiss the Ministry and to hold a re-election, as the ultimate 
result of which the present Congress Ministry is functioning. 


Note on Statistics 

No reliable statistics are available to show the respective strength 
of the various Churches in Kerala. The total Christian population 
of Kerala according to the 1961 Census is 3.6 millions out-of the 
total population of 16.9 millions in Kerala. This is 21.22 per cent. 
From the figures published by the various Churches, we feel it safe 
to say that the strength of the Syrian Churches is well over two 
millions. Of this the Roman section claims more than half, while 
the Orthodox (Jacobites) are almost three times as many as the Mar 
Thomites. The total Christian population for all India (1961 


census) is 10.7 million out of a total all-India population of 439.2 
millions, that is, 2.44 per cent. 


l 
The Tradition of St Thomas 


RR EFERENCE was made in the Introduction to the long-standing 

tradition that St Thomas, one of the Twelve Aposiles of our 
Lord, was the fotinder.of the.Church-in® South India. - Historians, 
as has already been noticed, are by no means in agreement on the 
question of the reliability of this tradition. Several-Westerm his- 
torians have passed, judgment that the basis of the tradition is very 
flimsy, and in fact some of them discard the story as not worthy of 
serious attention. 

* However, not all Western historians have made such an outright 
denial. Dr J. B. Keay in his History of the Syrian Church in India 
writes: “The visit-of:St Thomas to South India cannot be positively 
proved. The local tradition with regard to his visit is very strong 
and there is no other rival local tradition as to the origin of the 
Church in South India. The traditionhas-been_held also outside 
India both in the West and in the East from very early times. There 
is nothing improbable in the story that the -apostle should have 
travelled as far as India to preach the gospel. If the story cannot be 
proved, it is certainly by no means unlikely.”2 Rev..G. B. 
Howard in an earlier work, The Christians of St Thomas and their 
Liturgies, goes further and says, “I fear it must be admitted that we 
are not yet in possession of sufficient eyidence-to-be-entitled to 
claim enie RSh India) as a matter 
of well-ascertained historic truth....but it should be considered 
that written documents, although the strongest, are by no means 
the only authentic evidence of general fact; and where the constant 


1 Among such the following are mentioned by C. B. Firth in An Introduction 
to Indian Church History, pp. 14-15:gthe French historians Basnage (Protes- 
tant) and Tillentont (Roman Cathoficy at the end of the 17th century; La 
Croze (Protestant) in the 18th century; and in the 19th century the English 
(Protestant) writers, James Hough, Sir John Kaye and Dr G, Milne Rae, 
and the German Fr J. Dahlmann. 

2 3rd edition (1960), page 14, 
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traditions of a country are confirmed by the support of collaterat 
circumstances, they must at least command attention. Upon thé | 
whole, it may not unreasonably be held that in this case, at least 
the balance of probability is strongly in favour of the supposition 
that St Thomas was the founder of the Church in Malabar.’’! 

Some writers have gone still further and. maintained that there is 
sufficient evidence for the acceptance of the tradition, Suck are 
Bishop A.E. Medlycott, the author of India and the Apostle Thomas? 
and Dr J.N. Farquhar, the author of The Apostle Thomas in North 
India and The Apostle Thomas in South India} and Dr Zaleski, 
the author of The Apostle St Thomas. 

Several even of those who do not attach much weight to the 
story of St Thomas’s labours in South India admit that there is 
no intrinsic improbability in it, judging from the frequent comm- 
unications between Kerala (the Malabar Coast, as it was then 
called) and the shores of the Mediterranean, which are attested by 
the quantity of the trade that plied between these parts of the world 
even before the days of our Lord. Dr Milne Rae, himself a stout 
denier of the apostolate of St Thomas in South India, writes: 
“It is admitted on all hands, for instance, that there was a very 
active commerce between Southern India and the parts of the 
Roman Empire Gems and spices, ivory and ebony and steels 
silks and muslins poured into the Roman maret- Moreover 
Southern India is full of Roman money to this day. In the collec- 
tion of coins found in southern India...all the emperors from 
Augustus to Hadrian aré represented. All the probabilities, 
it is maintained, are in favour of the supposition that at least 
some Christians must have penetrated thus far into the East and. 
that a-South Indian. Church may have existed from apostolic 
times.” But he hastens to add: “The question is one of fact and 
not one of mere probability.”4 The probability-of am event is ‘of 
course nö positive evidence of its having actually happened. The 

tradition of the mission and martyrdom of St Thomas in S. India, 


l pp.13, 14. 


2 On pages 147-8 the author writes: “Aftér the demise of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary .. . Thomas commenced his second apostolic tour... He Passed on 


2 aera -.. Going thence he would have landed on the west coast 
of India.” 


3 Bulletin of John Rylands Library, 


ll Manchester; Vols X. 1 and XI. i 
© The Syrian Church in India by G, Mi 


Ine Rae, pp. 22, 23, 
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widely prevalent among the Christians of the land, cannot by any 
means be accepted as conclusive evidence, unless it can be traced 
to the very early years of the Christian era. 


*Betore we look into the matter further, let us have the tradition 
itself in a nutshell. It is that in A.D. 52 St Thomas in the course of 
his missionary adventures landed in Cranganore, a famous ancient 
port on the coast of Malabar. He visited several places preaching 
the gospel Of his Master and gained _many.adherents-even- from the 
highest caste of the Hindus, namely the Brahmins. The Church 
was founded in as many_as seven places.and clergy were ordained. 


a eet at Se 


Malankara, a suburb of Cranganore (the ancient Muziris); Kottak-. 
kayal (Parur), Palur (Chavakkat, ogin its Anglicized fori, Chow- 
ghat), okkamangalam;.,.Niranam;:Quilon and’ Chayal (Nilakkal) 
are thé seven places where the churches are ‘said to have been 
founded.» Later he crossed over to the East Coast of South 
India and reached Mylapore (or Mailapur), which is part of the 
mofern city of Madras. There also he carried on a successful 
evangelistic campaign, and many are said to have embraced the 
Christian faith. It is said also -that his evangelizing ambition 
carried him further, as far as China, but that on his return to Myla- 
pore, he-resumed his work there and won over larger numbers to 
accept the gospel. But this evoked greater and greater hostility 
on the part of several Hindus, until at last he had to lay down his 
life as a martyr on a small hill still bearing the name ‘St Thomas's 
Mount’, only about eight miles away from the city of- Madras. 
His body is supposed to have been buried in Mailapur, and over 
the tomb stands the Roman Catholic Cathedral of San Thome. 
Supposed fragments of the bones of the Apostle are kept there for 
the veneration. of believers... Different versions of the story conflict 
even in important details, which however should not surprise us 
altogether. 

It is well worth enquiring how far back in history this tradition 
can be traced. Let us begin with an indisputable date, though 
comparatively a very late one, Towards the close of the 13th 
century, in 1292, the Venetian traveller Marco Polo, visited Myla- 





1 The names given within brackets are the modern `ones. This {list is given by 
several writers. See, for example, F. E. Keay, A History of the\Syrian Church 
of India, p.1; and Bishop L.W, Brown, The Indian Christians of St Thomas, 


p. 52. 
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pore and recorded in his book as follows: “The body of Blessed 
St Thomas lies in this province of Maabar [not Malabar, let it 
be noted] at a certain little town having no great population.... 
Both Christians and Saracens however greatly frequent it in pil- 
grimage, For the Saracens also do hold the saint in great reve- 
rence and say that he was one of their own Saracens and a great 
prophet, giving him the Title of Avarian, which is as much as to say 
Holy man. The Christians who go there in pilgrimage take of the 
earth from the place where the saint was killed and give a portion 
thereof to anyone who is sick of a quartan or a tertian_fever; and 
by the power of God and. of St Thotfiasthe sick man is inconti- 
nently cured.”* Examples of Muslims venerating the sacred 
places of other religions, even of Hindus, are still available in South 
India, not to go farther away. As far as one knows, Christians 
never do this. The East coast of South India, now known as the 
Coromandel coast, was often called Maabar, which is an Arabic 
name given by the Muslims. 

In the early part of the next century, one Friar Odoric visted 
India and in reference to Maabar he wrote, “In this realm is laid 
the body of Blessed Thomas the Apostle.”? -;Also Amr, a Nestorian- 
writer of the early part of the 14th century, speaks of St Thomas as 
follows : “His tomb is in Mailapur in India on the right side of 
the altar in his monastery.”3 A letter from four, Nestorian 
bishops from the Malabar coast ‘to their Patriarch (dated’ 1504) 
Says: “The house of St Thomas the Apostle has commenced to 
be occupied by some of the Christians who are looking after the 
repairs; they are situated at adistance from our aforesaid Christians 
(of Malabar on the West Coast) of abéut 25 days and stand in a 
city on the sea named Meliapore.”4 We need not trace the 
tradition further down the centuries; it is more to the point to 
trace it back to the earliest century possible. So let us go farther 
back before.Marco Polo. Onlyone year before this traveller, 
there came to Mylapore-Friar John of Monte Corvino, who writes 
as follows: “I....departed from Touris, a city of the Persians, 
in the year of the Lord 1291 and proceeded to India. And I remai- 


1 Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 290. 


2 Cathay and the Way Thither (Hakluyt Society), Vol. Il, pp. 141, 142. 
Quoted by Dr Mingana in The Early Spread of Christianity in India, p. 23, 


3 J. S. Asseman, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 1V, p. 34, 
* Asseman, II, p. 594, 
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ned in the country of India, wherein stands the Church of St Thomas. 
the Apostle, for thirteen months and in that region baptized in 
different places about one hundred persons.”” 

It may be noted incidentally that the Friar who had come from 
Persia had not heard of a grave of St Thomas having ever existed 
in that country. The same may be said of Marco-Polo also. This 
is a point of great significance for reasons that we shall duly notice 
later. Let us go back to the earliest part of the 13th century. 
Mar Solomon, a Nestorian Bishop, writes in his Book of the Bee: 
“Thomas was from Jerusalem of the tribe of Juda. He taught the 
Persians, Medes and Indians; and because he baptized the daughter 
of the King of the Indians he stabbed him with a spear and he died. 
Habban the Merchant brought his body and faid it in Edessa, the 
blessed city of our Lord. Others say that he was buried in Mahluph, 
a city in the land of the Indians.”2 There can be little doubt 
about Mahluph being Mailapur. There were two versions.at this 
time about the dead body of St Thomas. One was that it was 
in Mailapur and later removed to Edessa. But that he was martyred 
in Mylapore or its vicinity was a point of agreement. x 

From the 13th century let us jump back to the 9th. In the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of that century we read: “And in same 
year (884) Sigheim and Ethelstan conveyed to Rome the alms which 
the King (Alfred the Great) had vowed (to send), and also to India 
to St Thomas and St Bartholomew, when they sat down against the 
army at London; and there, God be thanked, their prayer was very 
successful after that vow.” Two centuries later William of 
Malmesbury confirms this, writing.:. “Ever intent on almsgiving, 
he confirmed’ the privileges of the Churches as appointed by his 
father, and sent many presents overseas to Rome and to St Thomas 
in India. Sighelm, Bishop of Sherborne, sent an ambassador for 
this purpose, who penetrated succesfully into- India... Returning 
thence, he brought back many brilliant exotic gems and aromatic 
juices in which that country abounds.’! “Et=iS true that Mailapur 


1 Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol, ITI, p. 45, 

2 The Book of the Bee, edited by E.A. Wallis Budge, ch. 48, p. 105. 

3 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, edited by Benjamin Thorp, Vol. II, p. 66. 

4 William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle of the Kings of England, p. 118. 
The reference to St Bartholomew is intriguing. We shall refer later to this 
saint’s name in connection with the early Christian community in Malabar. 
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is not mentioned in the document referred to above, but what other 
place could it be ? No other place in India has been associated with 
the grave of St Thomas. Could it possibly be that the vows were 
made to the Christians of St Thomas in South India, and not to the 
grave of the Saint at Mailapur? That is a strange explanation 
though it is made by such a learned author as Dr Milne Rae. e 

Earlier still, in the 6th century, Gregory, Bishop of Tours, in 
his In Gloria Martyrum writes: “Thomas, the Apostle, according 
to the history of his passion, is declared to have suffered in India. 
After a long time his blessed body was taken into the city which 
they called Edessa in Syria, and there buried. Therefore, in that 
Indian place where he first rested, there isa monastery and a Church 
of wonderful size and carefully adorned and arrayed.” Here 
again no particular place in India is mentioned, but if it was some 
place other than Mylapore on the East coast of South India, it is 
Strange that there is not a vestige Yeh of that tradition or of the 
community which cherished that tradition. 

-Let us push further back to the 5th century. St John Chrysos- 
tom writes: “How could’the Apostles who-spoke only Hebrew 
draw all these peoples to the faith? How were they able to preach 
to the Scythians, the Indians and the Sarmatians? It was—because 
the Holy Ghost had given them the gift of. tongues; they raised: 
altars everywhere amongst the Romans, the Persians, the Scythians, 
the Moors and the Indians. We know not where the bones of 
Aaron, Daniel or Jeremiah are laid to rest: but. we do know the 
place of burial of Peter, John and Thomas.’ St- Chrysostom 
says that Indians were first evangelized by an apostle. He could 
not have meant anyone other than Thomas. Severai of his contem- 
poraries like Gregory of Nazianzus and Ambrose have mentioned 
Thomas as the Apostle of India. Chrysostom further says that the 
place of burial of St Thomas is definitely known. Where could 
that be, except in South India; for if it were elsewhere, could the 
knowledge of it so completely vanish in subsequent history? 

Next we shall look at still earlier references to the grave of 
St Thomas from the poems of St Ephraem, who spent the last ten 
years of his-life (363-373) ia Edessa. We shall quote a few lines 
from some of these. In the Nisibene Hymn 42: 1, 2 the Devil is 
represented as saying : 

1 The Syrian Church in India. p. 363. 

* Quoted by Dr Zaleski in The Apostle St Thomas in South India, p. 44, 
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“The Apostle I slew in India has overtaken me in Edessa;...”” 

“The merchant brought the bones; nay, rather they brought 
him...” 

“But, the casket of Thomas is slaying me, for a hidden power 
there residing tortures me.” 


In another hymn we find : 

“Blessed art thou, Thomas, the Twin. ..”’ 

“A land of people dark. fell to thy lot.that them in white 
robes thou should’st clothe and cleanse by baptism; 
a tainted land Thomas has purified.” 

“Her with saving bath thou cleanest, the sunburnt thou 
hast made fair, the cross of Light her darkened shades 
effacing.” 


Again in another hymn he writes : 
“Lo, in India thy wonder, 
Jn our land (Edessa) thy triumph, 
Everywhere thy festival; 
Wonders during life thou performest; 
These, after death, thou still continuest.”’ 


“Lo, his bones, his passion, his work proclaim; 
His miracles, him yet alive assert; 

His deeds the rough Indian convinced. 

Who dares doubt the truth of his relics?’’} 


Some references in the above deserve special notice: “A land 
of people dark fell to thy lot;” “The sunburnt thou hast made fair.” 
Some modern historians have placed the apostolate of St Thomas, 
net in South India, but in Afghanistan or Baluchistan to the north- 
west of India. Dr Milne Rae himselfis one such. But the referen- 
ces to the dark or sunburnt colour of the people evangelized by 
St Thomas are not applicable - to the people of Afghanistan or 
Baluchistan, considering the fact that St Ephraem is writing from 
Edessa, the-latitude of this city being more or less the same as 
that of Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan. But they are of course 
applicable to South Indians. 


“His miracles him yet alive assert; 
His deeds the rough Indian convince.” 


2 Quoted by Bp Medlycott in India and the Apostle Thomas, 
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Do not these lines suggest that at that time there was a supposedly 
miracle-working grave of the Apostle somewhere in India? Where 
was it? Could it be in some unheard-of spot in Baluchistan or 
Afghanistan which, we have just seen, was not likely to be in the 
mind of the writer? Is it not more likely that the place referred to 
by St Ephraem is the same as the one which St Chrysostom had 
in mind when he wrote that the place of the burial of St Thomas 
was definitely known? Let us further note that the bones of 
St Thomas are said to have been taken from India by a merchant. 
It was South India that had extensive commercial transactions with : 
the outside world. Again The Doctrine of the Apostles written in 
Edessa about A.p. 250 says that the Indian field of St Thomas was 
“even to the farthest sea’. This clearly fits in with the West Coast 
and East Coast of South India, and not to any interior place in 
North India. 

Thus we can trace the tradition about St Thomas to about the 
middle of the third century A.D., i.e., some two hundred years after 
St Thomas is believed to have visited Malabar and founded the 
Church there. One may wonder whether in the course of two cen- 
turies an altogether baseless tradition could have gained this degree 
of credence. Perhaps it is just possible, but still is it likely? 


Notes to the Chapter 

1. The writers are immensely indebted to a small book The 
South Indian Apostolate of St Thomas by Mr K. N. Daniel, who 
has gone into this question with a thoroughness seldom rivalled. 
The book was published by the Church History Association of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, Serampore College, West Bengal. Several 
quotations given in this chapter are taken from this book and even 
some of the arguments. 

2. {It may perhaps appear a strange omission that we have 
not referred in the body of this chapter to an apocryphal book 
which writers on the subject seldom fail to mention“—The Acts of 
Thomas, which was written probably towards the close of th econd 
century, or fairly early in the third century. The author wasan 
unknown heretic in Edessa, whose main object was to carry on a 
fight against holy matrimony and extol the virtue of celibacy. We 
are however concerned only with the account it gives of the 
circumstances of the visit of Apostle Thomas to India, though it 
contains many details which are on the face of it ridiculous, 
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Here is the story: The Apostles drew lots to decide which 
parts of the world they would go to and evangelize. India fell to 
the lot of Thomas, but he was reluctant to go there. At this time 
there came by providence a certain merchant, Habban by name, 
who had come from India in search of a carpenter to build a palace 
for his master Gondophares. Jesus Christ intervened at this 
juncture and“ sdld« his disciple Thomas, who-was a carpenter, to 
Habban who later sailed back with Thomas to his master’s royal 
city. We shall not refer to the subsequent fantastic events. What 
is of relevance is only that Thomas was believed by this Edessan 
writer of the third century.to have visited that part of India over 
which the Indo-Parthan king Gandophares ruled, i.e., Afghanistan. 
So it was North-west India which was the field of labour of the 
Apostle Thomas, and not South India. As we have already stated in 
the body of the chapter, Dr Farquhar, Bp Medlycott, Bp Zaleski 
and others have urged that the fact that St Thomas visited north- 
west India is no argument for denying his visit to South India, 
if there is evidence for thie fatter.” Apart from this, we may doubt 
whether the occurrence of the name Gondaphares in the apocryphal 
book is by itself a sure basis for the inference that St Thomas went 
to Afghanistan or North-west India and not South India. E.M. 
Philip in his Indian Church of St Thomas and K.N. Daniel point out 
how not infrequéntly similar names are mistaken by foreigners, 
giving somè instances from classical history too. There were very 
many small rulers in South India at this time who assumed the title 
of King, and some of them might have had names which bore a 


considerable resemblance to Gondophares. 


2 


The Early History of the Malabar Church 


THE MATERIALS for the construction of the history of this 

Church—assuming there was such a Church—during the early 
centuries of the Christian era are extremely rare. There is a passage 
in Eusebius in which Pantaenus, a great Christian teacher in the 
Catechetical School of Alexandria is said to have been sent on a 
visit to the land of the Indians about A.D. 190.1. The historian 
further writes that Pantaenus found among the Christians of the 
land a Hebrew copy of St Matthew’s Gospel, which they said was 
left behind by St Bartholomew who had preached in their country. 
But was this India the same as our India ? St Jerome at any rate 
understood it so, for he adds that Pantaenus, who was a philosopher, 
“was sent by Demetrius to India that he might preach Christ among 
the Brahmins and philosophers of that nation”.? This is certainly 
not evidence to be easily brushed aside. Jerome has also written: 
“The Son of God was present in all places, with Thomas in India, 
with Peter in Rome...and with every preacher of the Gospel in all 


1 Eusebius of Caesarea (AD. 265-340), the great Church historian 
of the early centuries, writes: “About the same time (i:€., . A.D. 180) the 
school of the faithful (at Alexandria) was governed by a man most distin- 
guished for his learning, whose name was Pantaenus... But he is said to 
have displayed such ardour, and so zealous a disposition, respecting the 
divine word that he was constituted a herald of the gospel of Christ to 
the mations of the East; and advanced even as far as India... And 
the report is, that he there found his own -arrival anticipated by 
some who there were acquainted with the Gospel of St Matthew, to 
whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, had preached until this time.” 
(Eusebius, cclesiastical History, Bk. V, Ch. IX, quoted by Dr JN. 
Ogilvie in his Apostles of India (Hodder—~and Stoughton), pp. 38, 39. 
The reference to Bartholomew is intriguing, Can it be that Eusebius, 
writing some two and a half centuries after the supposed visit of St 
Thomas and more than a century after the visit of Pantaenus to South 


India, has mistaken Matthoma (Syriac for St Thomas) for Bartholoma 
(Syriac for Bartholomew) ?. 


* Jerome, Epistola LXX, ad Magnum (Ogilvie, p. 40), 
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the regions they traversed.”! There are however several historians 
of later times who think that Jerome was mistaken, and that it was 
some other part of the world to which Pantaenus was sent, e.g., 
the southern part of Arabia.2. Pantaenus’ famous disciple, 
Clement of Alexandria, shows such acquaintance with the people of 
India and their customs that it is not unreasonable to guess that 
he might have derived the knowledge from his master, though 
this again is at besi only a probable guess and not a sure inference. 

From the close of the second century let us make a big leap to 
the close of the first quarter of the fourth. Among the Bishops 
who signed the Decrees of the first great Council of the Church, 
held at Nicaea in 325, there is one John of Persia, who signed as 
representing the “Churches in the whole of Persia and Great 
India’? “Did=this--‘Great India’ include Malabar ? If it did, 
it indicates the connection of the Malabar Church with the Persian 
Church even during that early period. That later there was such a 
connection is indisputable. In the course of the same century, 
about the middle of it, a colony of foreign Christians under the 
leadership of a merchant; Thomas_ of Cana-(‘Knai- Thomman’) 
is said to have come over to Malabai aind-settled down here. That 
some such thing took place at some time or other has not been 
called in question by anyone, but about the date and other details 
of it very divergent opinions have been held by scholars to this 
very day. The event was no doubt of considerable importance, 
and so we shall look into it a little closely. 

One of the bishops of the Syrian. Church in the 18th century, 
Mar Thoma IV, gives a bricf account of it in one of his letters as 
follows: “roiti this date (i.e., the apostle Thomas’ death) the 
faithful diminished little by little in our country. At that time 
(4th century) St Thomas appeared in a vision to the metropolitan 
of the town of Edessa, and said to him: “Wilt thou not help 
India?” and he also appeared to Agbar, King of Edessa, who was 
the King of the Syrians; and then by order of the King and the 
bishop three hundred and thirty-six families composed of children 
and grown-up people, clerics, men and womei, came to India 
under the leadership of Thomas the Cananite, from Canan, whichis 


1 Quoted by Ogilvie, p. 14. 

2 One such is Medlycott (p. 80). 
that Jerome made a mistake on this point. 

3 See C.B. Firth, p. 20, and G.B. Howard, p. 8. 


But there is no valid reason to suppose 
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Jerusalem. All these sailed in the sea and entered Kodungalloor 
(Cranganore) our country. They inhabited it by special permission 
from the King Cheraman Perumal, who was ruling the country 
at that time. All this took place in A.D. 345. From that time the 
Church of our country spread in all directions, to the numbers of 
seventy-two Churches.”! This account is given, it will be noted, 
some fourteen centuries after the event is said to have happened. 
Therefore no special value is to be attached to_ this, except 
as embodying the tradition as it was prevalent in the 18th 
century. 

A fuller account is given by a Malayalam writer of the 19th 
century belonging to the Syrian community of Malabar, from 
which we shall quote: 

“The Christians of Malayalam (i.e., Malabar) were in a state 
of disorder for about 300 years from the time that- Apostle Mar 
Thomas (i.e., St Thomas) visited Malayalam and established the 
true Faith, as it had neither head or shepherd. But by the Gracg 
of the Lord, the Episcopa of the Syrian land called Uraha had a 
vision in his sleep, in which a person appeared to him and said, 
Grieve ye not for the flock that suffer and collapse in Malayalam 
which I won even at the sacrifice of my life? The Episcopa 
hereon awoke and at once announced the important tidings to 
the Holy Catholica of Jerusalem. He thereon called together 
learned malpans (i.e., priests who are theological teachers) and 
others, and consulted them; and it was resolved that the respected 
Christian merchant Thomas of Canae residing in Jerusalem 
Should be sent to Malayalam and the particulars ascertained 
through him. And thereon, he was sent to Malayalam on a 
trading enterprise. | 

“This Thomas of Canae arrived at the Cranganore Bar and 
landed and saw and, from the cross they wore round the neck, 
recognized the Christians who were brought to follow Christ 
by the exertions of the apostle Mar Thomas, and who in spite of 
the oppressions of the heathens and heathen sovereigns con- 
tinued to remain in the True Faith without any deviation. He 
struck their acquaintance and asked them about their past 
particulars and- learned that their grievance was very hard on 
account of the want of priests and that the Church was owing 


1 Mingana, The Early Spread of Christianity in India, p. 49. 
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to that reason in a tottering condition. On learning these parti- 
culars, he thought delay was improper and lading his ship with 
the pepper, etc., which he then could gather, sailed off, and by 
Divine Grace, reached Jerusalem without much delay, and 
communicated to the Venerable the Catholica of Jerusalem_in detail 
all the facts he had observed in Malayalam. And thereon, with 
the sanction of Eusthathius Patriarch of Antioch, 400 and odd 
persons, comprising men, women and boys, with Episcopa. Joseph 
of Uraha and priests and deacons, were placed under the orders 
of the ‘respectable merchant, Thoma of Canae, and sent off by 
ship to Malayalam, with blessing. 

“By the Grace of Almighty God all these arrived at Cranganore 
in Malayalam in the year 345 of our Lord, without: experiencing 
any inconvenience or distress on the way. On this, they were 
received by the people of Kottakkayal community..... They 
acknowledged allegiance to “Joseph Episcopa who came from 
Jerusalem as their metropolitan. And the affairs of the Church 
continued to be regulated by Thoma and others. 

“Thoma went and obtained an interview of King Cheraman 
Perumal, the then rulitig sovereign, who was pleased and said that he 
the Lord of the land, would, undoubtedly render all help. Not 
only was command issued to have all aid rendered to the Christians, 
but privileges of honour were also bestowed under title deeds with 
sign manual and engrossed on copper plates, the sun and moon 
bearing witness, to be enjoyed without any demur from any quarter, 
as long as the sun, the moon, etc., shall éxist.. .”1 

That there is a good deal of fiction woven around some kernel 
of history’ in this account, is obvious.? That..a_ group of foreign. 
colonists came and settled down here centuries ago is undisputed. 
A particilar-section-in-the Syrian ‘Christian community in Kerala, 


1 Ittoop’s History, quoted by Judge Ormsby in the famous Syrian ‘Semi~ 
nary Case’. It was produced in the Seminary Case as Exhibit WW1 
(See p. 20 of the Judgment printed in the Keralodayam Press in Trivan- 
drum in 1890). 

2 Judge Ormsby says, “That there is some foundation for this tradition 
may be conceded. The details I regard as pure myth” (p. 30 of the Judg- 
ment 
of i Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, aid in “his account he brings in 
‘Eusthathius Patriarch” of Antioch’ - though there is nothing known 
about him. That the Malabar Church came into contact with the 
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both in the Roman and non-Roman Churches, who claim to be the 
descendants of this Thomas of Canae and who do not intermarry 
with other Syrian Christians, exists to this day. While the 
traditional date of this event given above is about the middle 
of the 4th century, some modern writers give it a much later 
date.1 

The Dutch writer, Visscher, in his- letters from Malabar (published 
1743), gives the date of the arrival of the colony as 745. Hough? 
gives the date as about 780, and refers to Thomas of Canae 
as an Armenian merchant. Asseman thinks that this Thomas 
was a Nestorian Bishop and nota merchant, sent by the Nestorian 
Patriarch about the year 900. Paoli also speaks of him as an 
Armenian merchant, and gives the date of his arrival as 825. 
Gouvea, the historian of Archbishop Menezes, also dates it in 
the 9th century. 

Despite this late dating of the event by several foreign historians, 
there is no adequate ground for questioning the earlier traditional 
date given by the Syrian Christian community. Dr Ogilvie writes: 
“But the earlier date (i.e., the 4th century) more than holds its own 
and needs not to be discarded. A collateral fact adds to its proba- 
bility. In the Persian Empire, at the* very time when the exodus 
is said to have taken place, the Christian Church was entering on a 
long period of persecution, and the stress at home added to the 
news of the needs of distant Malabar, would. only make such emi- 
gration more likely.” He adds further, in commenting on the 
importance of this emigration: ‘Whatever the origin of this 
remote Indian Church may have been...what finally decided its 
ecclesiastical relationship was the landing in Malabar in A.D. 345 
of these four hundred emigrants, under Thoma, the merchant of 


Jacobite Church and its Patriarch only about the middle of the 17th cen- 


tury is the generally accepted view at present. Few modern historians 
believe that the connection goes back to the early centuries of the Chris- 


tian era. On the other hand they think that it was with the Nestorian 
Church in Edessa, whose Patriarch was in Babylonia, that the Malabar 
Church had some kind of connection in the Middle-Ages and possibly 
even earlier. 


1 Ormsby refers to these on p. 31 of his Judgment. 
2 History of Christianity in India, Vol. I, p. 94, 
3 The Apostles of India, p. 53. 
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Jerusalem.” In this author’s opinion the connection between the 
Malabar Church and the Persian Church was thus established. 1 

Those Syrian Christians who claim to be the direct ‘lineal des- 
cendants of Thomas.of Canae-and.do.not intermarry with others, 
are called ‘Knanaya’ Syrians. In common parlance, ; they are “also 
called, *Southigts” i if’ Cofitrast- with the far bigger bulk of Syrian 
Christians, sometimes called ‘Northists’. These names ‘Northists’ 
and ‘Southists’ probably took their origin from the fact that the 
former lived in the northern part and the latter in the southern 
part of the town which formed the Christian quarter of Cranganore. 
It may be added that the copper plates believed to have been granted 
to Thomas of Canae are not extant. Some believe they were 
removed to Portugal. by. Vasco da Gama.? In due course we shall 
refer to later immigrants from Persia and charters given on copper 
plates to them. ° 

Let us pass on to the sixth century, which supplies us with an 
undisputed fact, the~visit ‘of Cosmas Indicopleustes (Cosmas, 
the Indian voyager) to Malabar about A.D. 522. He was a rich 
Alexandrian rian _merchantwhe traded in his own vessels with many. 
lands is surrounding the Indian Ocean. He was however more than 
a mere trader. Wherever he went, he took a keen interest in gather- 
ing all possible information about the people and their history, 
customs and manners. Further he was a geographer and a naturalist 
too. Towards the latter part of his life he gave up his business and 
settled down in a monastery, where he wrote down his accounts 
of the lands he visited and of the people he saw there. He has 
named his book Universal Christian Topography. We shall quote a 
passage from it, in which there is a reference to his visit to India : 
“We have found the Church not destroyed but very widely diffused 
and the whole world filled with the doctrine of Christ, which is 
being day by day propagated and the Gospel preached over the whole 
earth. This I have seen with my own eyes in many places, and have 
heard narrated by others, I, as a witness of the truth, relate. In 
the island of Taprobane (Ceylon) in Further India, where the Indian 


i Judge P. Cheriyan also in his valuable work, Malabar Syrians and the 
Church Missionary Society, holds to this early date. 

2 Gouvea says that the plates were entrusted for safe custody to the 
factor of the Portuguese factory in Cochin, and that they were for many 
years in that factory ‘until from carelessness they disappeared’ (see 
Brown, p. 85). 
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sea is, there 1s a Church of Christians whose clergy and faithful 
are to be found; whether also further beyond, I am not aware. 
And such is also the case in the land called Male (Malabar) where 
the pepper grows. And in the place called Kallia (Quilon or Kalyan) 
there is a bishop usually ordained in Persia, as well as in the isle 
called the Isle of Dioscoris (Socotra) in the same Indian sea... 
You find priests ordained in Persia sent fhere2~ 

This is a very valuable and incontrovertible-piece of evidence of 
the existence of an organized Church-here early in the 6th century 
and of its communion with the Church in Persia, which had by this 
time become Nestorian and therefore supposedly heretical. The 
essence of this heresy is said to be that. the divine and the human 
elements in our Lord were held to be so distinct as to form not only 
two natures but also two. persons, the divine Lord dwelling in the 
human Jesus. They also held that Mary could not be called the 
Mother of God. (How far these doctrines really took root in 
Malabar is far from certain. Some Syrian Christians have lately 
pointed out that this is a misunderstanding of their position and 
other theologians have argued that the differences between Byzan- 
tines and Nestorians was largely a matter of differing terminology. 
We cannot however discuss it here.) Ke know that it was towards 
the close of the Sth century that the Churches round the Euphrates 
valley separated-themselves from Western Christendom and formed 
a distinct organization with the Patriarch of Babylon as its head. It 
soon became the dominant Church: of “Asia. It- was-a -mighty 
evangelizing Church for nearly a thousand years. Nestorian 
- Missionaries penetrated into the remotest parts of Asia and carried 
on their missionary task with commendable zeal.? 

Next we shall pass on to the 9th century, when according to 
tradition another immigration of Persian Christians to Malabar 
took place. A Persian merchant named Marwan Sabriso arrived 
in Quilon with a large party which included two bishops, Mar 


1 Quoted by Mingana, pp. 29-30. 

2 Neale in his History of the Holy Eastern Church (introduction ) writes 
about the Nestorians, that they “pitched theirtents in the camps of the 
wandering Tartar; the Lama of Tibet trembled at their words; they 
Stood in the rice fields of the Punjab and taught the fishermen of the sea 
of Arab; they struggled through the vast deserts of Mongolia.” Ogilvie 


after quoting the above, adds: “Such was the great brotherhood, some of 
whose members Cosmas met in Western India” (p.59). 
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Sapro and Mar Prodh, in A.D. 825. Marwan Sabriso built a new 
Church at Quilon. To this Church grants were made on two sets 
of copper plates. Of these two sets, five plates are still in existence 
and at least two have been lost. Three of the five extant plates are 
preserved at the Jacobite (Orthodox) Seminary at Kottayam, and 
the other two are at Tiruvalla in the possession of the Mar Thoma 
Church. The date of these is supposed to be about 878, though 
there. is no unanimity on the point among scholars. The King who 
granted the charter is Ayyan, -King of Venad, which - is roughly 
the southern portion of modern Travancore., The overlord of 
Ayyan was Sthanu Ravi of the Chera family, who reigned at 
Cranganore in North Malabar. _ 

In one of the charters the grant is made to the ‘Parisa -Church 
at Quilon. (‘Tarisa’ probably—means-- Orthodox). ` The charter 
granted certain rights and privileges to the Christian community. 
They were given for their service certain menial classes, and also the 
jurisdiction over these. Further, “the Church was made the custo- 
dian of the steelyard, the seal and the weights which were previously 
in the King’s possession. The Church was allowed to take certain 
dues, and others were remitted in its case. The privilege of fixing 
prices and controllng trade, in co-operation with the government 
officials, was granted. The Christian community was also given 
seventy-two privileges which related to social customs.’! These 
included the privilege of bringing on an elephant the water for 
sprinkling in connection with the marriage ceremony. 

The second set of plates is supposed to be a little later. The 
donor is the same Ayyan of Venad, but the donees include the Jews 
also living at Quilon and also the Manigramman. Who these last 
were has been a matter of speculation and controversy. One view 
is that they were the leaders of the Christian community who were 
there before the present immigration. Extensive lands are given 
to the Church by this charter and the protection of the “Church 
is entrusted to the Venad militia. 

Yet another colony arrived in Cranganore itself, where the first 
colony under Thomas of Canae had, as we have seen, landed centu- 
ries before. A Charter of Privileges on a single Copper Plate was 
granted to their head, Iravi Korttan, and this plate is kept in the 
Old Seminary at Kottayam. The distinguished orientalist Dr Burnell 


t See Keay, pp.25-27, 
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dates this in the last quarter of the eighth century. F. Kielhorn 
places it in the early part of the 14th century, basing his conclusion 
on the astronomical data contained in the document as he calculates 
them.* But K.N. Daniel’s calculations on the same data have 
led him to place it more than a thousand years before that.? 
This however is not very probable. 

The donor of the Charter is a King named Vira Raghava Chakra- 
varti. The donee Korttan is described as the Great Merchant of 
the Chera Kings, ‘Supreme in the whole world’. The charter 
grants the monopoly of the overland as well as the sea-borne trade. 
All the merchants, as well as five menial classes, are placed under 
his jurisdiction. The rights are granted as a hereditary possession. 
While such rights and privileges brought their own advantages to the 
Christian community, there was also a very unfortunate aspect of 
them, namely that the community, being thus recognized as a high 
caste, came to look down upon the lower castes, and imbibed more 
or less the same attitude towards them as that of the high-caste 
Hindus. “While jealously guarding their social privileges they 
became indifferent to the spread of the Gospel, and for centuries 
spiritual life was at a low ebb amongst them,” observes Keay.? 

Probably to roughly the same period belong two Persian crosses 
in South India, one on the East Coast and the other on the Malabar 
Coast. The former was discovered about the middle of the 16th 
century by the Portuguése at St Thomas’ Mount. A monument very 
much similar, almost a duplicate of it, is-in one of the Jacobite 
Churches in Kottayam. . These monuments are of black stone with 
a cross carved upon them. At the top of the cross there is a dove. 
The design is in the form of an arch with an inscription on the two 
sides and at the top. The language is Pahlavi, the language of the 
Persian Empire during the Sassanian dynasty. Pahlavi is written 
only with consonants and the vowels have to be supplied by the 
imagination of the reader. No wonder then that this inscription 
has been deciphered in widely different ways. The one given by 
Dr Burnell held the field for some time. It ran as follows : “In 
punishment by the Cross (was) the suffering of this One; He who 
is the true Christ, and God above, and Guide ever pure.” 


1 Epigraphia Indica IX, p. 234. 


® Indian Antiquary LIII (1924). Calculations of historical dates excl 


based on astronomical data would seem to be a risky affair, 
3 Keay, p. 29, 


usively 
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A good deal of effort has been made to umkavel the theological 
implications of this, especially whether it implied any distinctively 
Nestorian doctrine or not. Later scholars like C.P.T. Winckworth 
have however given a very different and far simpler translation of the 
inscription : ‘“‘My Lord Christ, have mercy upon Afras, son of 
Chakarbakht, the Syrian who preserved this.” This translation was 
generally accepted by the Iranian scholars present at an international 
congress of Orientalists held at Oxford in 1926.4 In the same 
church at Kottayam there is a smaller Cross generally assigned to 
the 10th century. 

There is a tradition among the Syrian Christians that they had a 
dynasty of their own kings, the first of whom was called Baliarte 
or Villiyarvattom.? It is said that the dynasty lasted a long time 
and that when the last of the line died without leaving an heir, 
the position was taken over by neighbouring Hindu kings. It- 
is not easy to judge whether this tradition is fully reliable. 

‘The visit of Marco Polo to Malabar towards the close of the 
18th century has already been mentioned, and also that of, John 
of Monte Corvino, a Franciscan friar who was travelling to China | 
at about the same time. Now we may refer also to a Dominican 


meet 


and mentioned as suitable centres Surat. Baroch and Quilon. 
Jordanus has left behind a description of the Wonders of the East 
(Mirabilia Descripta) and two letters.” They record the earliest 
‘contact of the missionaries of the western Church with the Nestorian 
centres of the Indian Syrian Church. 

When Jordanus started for India again in 1330, this time as a 
bishop, he carried-a-tetter from-Pope-John. XXI addressed to the 
Christians of Quilon who were urged. to give up their. schism and 
enter the unity of the Catholic Church.4 This was probably 
the first claim made by the Pope to jurisdiction in- India.. The 
theory of the Roman Church, as is well known, is that all Christians 
in all parts of the world rightly come under the jurisdiction of the 


1 Firth, p. 33. 

2 Keay, p. 32; Cheriyan, p. 43. 

8 Keay, p. 34; Brown, p. 83; for references to Mirabilia, see Mackenzie, 
Christianity in Travancore, 


4 Keay, p. 34, 
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Pope, since he is the Vicar of Christ on earth, the divinely 
appointed Head of the Church throughout the world; so that, if 
any body of Christians in any part of the world deny this and are 
out of communion with Rome, they do it in ignorance or sin (or 
both), and should be made to realize it and be brought back to 
obedience to the Pope. That is a point of Roman theology, but as 
a matter of historical fact it is unquestionable that the Church of 
Malabar was not under the Pope at this time, and that it was brought 
under his jurisdiction only much later, towards the close of the 16th 
century, as we shall see in due course. 

Another Franciscan named Oderic, Italian by birth, visited India 
in the early part of the 14th century, and also came to Quilon. 
He has revealed that from Malabar, at a distance of some ten days 
journey, there is another realm which he visited, where the relics 
of St Thomas were buried in a Church, around which lived several 
houses of Nestorians, ‘vile and pestilent heretics’. 

John de Marignolli, a native of Florence, was sent on an em- 
bassy to China by Pope Benedict XII in 1338. After visiting China, 
he came to Quilon about ten years later. He speaks of the places 
‘where the whole world’s pepper grows’.2 After staying there 
for an year and four months he proceeded to Mailapur to visit 
the shrine of St Thomas. 

Nearly a century later, early in the 15th century, Nicolo di 
Conti set out from Italy and travelled in many parts of Asia in- 
cluding India. He also visited Mylapore. He says that the body 
of St Thomas lay honourably buried in a large and beautiful church, 
‘and that it was venerated by Nestorians who inhabited the place to 
the number of a thousand. 

With the close of the 15th century and the dawn of the 16th 
century we enter on a new chapter in the history of the Malabar 
‘Church. Looking back over the long period we are taking leave 
of, we may repeat that this Church was for many centuries connected 
with the Nestorian Church, though the precise nature of the connec- 
tion cannot be stated with certainty. Was the distinctive doctrine 

of Nestorianism understood and accepted by the people here? 
To what extent did the Patriarch at Babylon exercise his jurisdiction 
here from that great distance in those days when communication 
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was possible but so difficult? What degree of practical autonomy 
did the Church here enjoy? 

These are questions to which it is difficult to give sure answers. 
As was already hinted earlier, some Jacobite writers used to hold 
that even during those early centuries, it was the. Jacobite-Patriarch 
of Antioch, and not the Nestorian Patriarch of Babylon, who was 
recognized as the supreme head of the Malabar Church. This is 
however a view hardly accepted~ by. impartial modern historians. 
At any rate, when the Church emerged into the light of modern 
times, it was decidedly and emphatically not so. Several of the 
present day Jacobite or Orthodox leaders too would admit this. 


3 


The Portuguese Period 


THE DISCOVERY of the route. from Europe. to India via the 

Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama in 1498 is a, well- 
known event of great significance in secular history. He arrived 
in Calicut for the first time in May of that year, He went back and 
returned to Malabar for the second time in 1502 and landed in 
Cochin. A deputation of Christians living near Cranganore waited 
on him. It is said' that they handed over to him a staff of auth- 
ority, a red-coloured stick decorated with three silver’ bells on top, 
supposed to have-been the sceptre of the then extinct dynasty 
of Christian kings. The Zamorin of Calicut adopted a hostile 
attitude to the Portuguese at the instigation of the Muslims, who 
were afraid that their trade monopoly was being threatened by the 
newcomers, but the Raja of Cochin was more friendly. 

The Portuguese established forts at Cochin and Cannanore. 
They and the local Christians sought each other’s alliance. The 
latter were a powerful community, fairly prosperous, with a good 
part of the pepper trade in their hands, and enjoying a considerable 
status in society. Moreover, they were trained fighters. Their 
bishop Mar Jacob went with the Christian leaders to meet the 
Portuguese in their fort at Cochin, and agreed to sell the pepper only 
to them, and not to the Moors, as is mentioned in a letter of his 
to the Pope in 1523. It is further said therein that there were 25 ,000 
well-trained soldiers amongst the Christians: Gouvea s says that 
the Christians had supplied the Raja of Cochin with an army of 
50,000 gunsmen. He adds: “The main strength of the Rajahs 
consists in the Christians of St Thomas they have. They are fine 
gunsmen.” 

Their bishops used at this time to be sent by the Catholicos, 
or Patriarch of the East. In a letter of theirs to Patriarch Elias, 
it is said that there are about 30,000 families of Christians, ‘our 
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co-religionists’, and that Malabar had about twenty towns, of 
which three are renowned and powerful—-Cranganore, Palayur 
or Parur, and Kullam (Quilon). The Portuguese naturally tried to 
persuade the local Christians to accept the Pope as their Patriarch, 
which they were not easily prepared to do, though at the same time 
they did not want to alienate the goodwill of the Portuguese and 
endanger theif” “pepper trade! “The majority of them lived in ‘the 
interior Hilt-parts called the Seera, while the Portuguese were in the 
ports of the Coast, and it. was naturally. expected that they would 
not penetrate into the former regions and come into close contact 
with the local Christians. In course of time however the friars 
began to penetrate.imto the local churches, where they said masses 
according to the Latin rite, and began to accuse the Christians of 
the land of being ‘pestilential Nestorian heretics’. 

Mar Jacob, to whom référence has ‘aliéady been made, seems 
to have been bought up—though not openly and completely—by 
the Portuguese king, who was giving him a regular salary. He 
died in 1549. A little later there happened to be -elected two rival 
Fast Syrian Patriarchs, Simon. bar Denha and’ John Sulaka.. The 
latter however joined the Roman Church and was made a Patriarch 
by Pope Julius III. He was murdered not long after, in 1555. 
He was succeéded by Abdiso, who claimed to be Patriarch of the 
whole Church, a claim of course denied by Simon bar Denha. 

Abdiso appointed _two bishops, Mar Joseph and Mar Ehas, 
and sent them to-India.But-Rome~had placed the Indian Chris- 
tians under Portugal- -and therefore the arrival of these Syrian 
prelates. in Goa was not greeted with favour. They were detained 
in d‘monastery and dissuaded from going to Malabar. After some 
time, however, Mar Joseph was allowed to proceed thither. He 
is said to have introduced the practices of auricular confession, 
confirmation and extreme unction into the Malabar Church for the 
first time. ~Latetr;- ‘however, _he -seems’-to- have -gone -baek to -his 
Nestorian ‘faith, _Suspecting his heresy, the Jesuits managed to 
send hit to Goa and thence to Lisbon. ‘There he succeeded in 
producing a very good impression on the Queen and the Cardinal, 
and was therefore sent back to India in 1565--—But-a few years later 
he was again arrested, tried. and found. guilty at Goa and sent to 
Portugal. There once again he was found innocent-and.- proceeded - 


to Rome, where he died. 
During Mar Joseph’s first absence, the Malabar Christians sent 
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for a bishop to the Nestorian Patriarch who had not submitted 
to Rome, and he sent Mar Abraham to Malabar. Then Mar 
Joseph returned with a papal brief, and there thus began a rivalry 
between the two, as result of which the Malabar Church was divided 
in its loyalty. The Portuguese naturally supported Mar Joseph. 
They .arrested Mar Abraham and sent him to Europe, but he es- 
caped and went to Mar Abdiso who sent him to the Pope. The 
latter reconsecrated him and sent him back to India in 1565, with 
instructions that the Malabar Church be divided between Mar 
Joseph and Mar Abraham. But Mar Joseph’s second arrest and 
deportation to. Europe took place at about this time. This left 
only Mar Abraham, but Goa was suspicious of him, and he reci- 
procated the attitude. He had more trust, it would seem, in the 
Jesuits at Cochin. He built a residence for them at Vaipikkotta 
in 1577, which later developed into a Theological Seminary. This 
Seminary at Vaipikkotta made marked progress, and at one time 
as many as fifty young people were undergoing the course there. 
Fr Francis Roz, who was later to become a bishop, was a teacher 
there at this time. This priest was appointed to help Mar Abraham 
to carry out the reforms desired by Rome. But he soon began to 
Suspect the Bishop’s orthodoxy from the Roman point of view. 
In other words he suspected that he was really a Nestorian at 
heart. The situation began to become critical when the bishop 
refused to ordain the students who came out of the Vaipikkotta 
Seminary. The strained relationship continued till the Bishop’s 
death in 1597. 

Towards the close of the century, there was appointed to the 
Archbishopric of Goa a man of indomitable courage and strength 
of will and great zeal for his Church. This was Alexis-de-Menczés, 
who was destined to play a decisive role in the subsequent history 
of the Malabar Church. He arrived in India in 1595, and less than 
two years later Mar Abraham passed away, leaving the adminis- 
tration of the diocese in the hands of his Archdeacon George. 
Menezes saw to it that no new bishop should arrive in Malabar from 
Mesopotamia, which was not difficult since the Portuguese controlled 
all the shipping. His design was to get a Jesuit appointed as Bishop 
of the Malabar Syrian diocese, and then to introduce such reforms 
as would make it unmistakably Roman. In a letter written to a 
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dignitary in Rome in December 1597, he put it down as his aim 
“to purify all the Churches from heresy and errors which they 
hold, giving them the pute doctrine of the Catholic faith, taking 
from them all the heretical books that they possess.’”! 

The person whom Menezes first had in mind for the bishopric 
was Fr Francis Roz; but realizing that the Syrians would strongly 
resent the appointment of a Latin bishop, he changed his mind 
and wrote to Archdeacon George who had been made Adminis- 
trator by Mar Abraham, offering the post to him—provided he 
would first sign a profession of the Roman faith. The Archdeacon 
refused, but the Archbishop continued the correspondence until 
finally the Archdeacon relented, went to the Franciscan Church at 
Vaipin near Cochin and signed the profession. He could not how- 
ever face his Syrian followers, and therefore recanted, or rather, 
explained away his signature. Menezes then made up his mind to 
visit Malabar himself and take charge of the Syrian diocese. He 
thought that, as Archbishop of Goa and ‘Primate of the Indies’ 
he was the ecclesiastical head of all Christians in the Portuguese 
territories. He had also been charged by the Pope to make tem- 
porary arrangements for the Malabar diocese after the death of 
Mar .Abraham.? 

Menezes arrived with his retinue at Cochin in January 1599. 
The Raja of Cochin was already an ally of Portugal, and Menezes 
won his further confidence by a large sum of money. He invited 
Archdeacon George to an interview and the latter after some 
hesitation accepted the invitation, but with considerable apprehen- 
sion, as is shown by the fact that he took 3000 armed men with 
him. For various reasons the Archdeacon did not want to provoke 
and- alienate the Archbishop. The Syrian Christians were eager 
that the Portuguese should not ruin their pepper trade. They 
were also anxious to be in the good books of the native Rajas or 
rulers, with whom the Portuguese had great influence. The 
Archdeacon and his people probably also expected that Menezes 
would go away after some time and that he could not do much 
permanent harm. So it was agreed that Menezes could visit 
Churches and say mass and also preach. The first Church he 
visited was the one at Vaipikkotta, and the text of his sermon was 


1 Quoted in A.A. King, Vol. II, p. 449. 
2 See Firth, pp. 82-86. 
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“He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth 
up some. other way, the same is a thief and a robber.” His appli- 
cation of the verse was obvious, though it had not the remotest 
connection with its original meaning. The Patriarch of Babylon 
was a thief and robber, for only one who entered by the door of 
the Roman Church was a true shepherd or pastor. The Arch- 
deacon and his clergy arrived on the spot only two days later. They 
continued the practice of praying for the Nestorian Patriarch as the 
Universal Pastor in their daily offices, until Menezes’ powerful 
threats induced them to sign a document denouncing the Patriarch 
of Babylon; however, as before, they soon explained this away as 
something done under compulsion. 

The Archbishop then went round visiting many Syrian churches, 
where the reception was frequently cold, and sometimes even hostile. 
Once more he persuaded the Archdeacon to meet him. At the 
meeting it was agreed that a Synod would be convened 
to determine matters of faith, and that meanwhile Menezes would 
go to the churches as a visitor only, but would not exercise any 
episcopal function such as Confirmation (which, by the way was 
unknown to the Syrians till Mar Joseph had lately introduced it). 
However the Archbishop transgressed these limits very freely, 
and apparently with little scruple of conscience. He went to the 
length of ordaining priests in large numbers, about ninety in all, 
SO as to ensure a majority of the votes of the clergy at the Synod 
which was shortly to be convened. His admiring Portuguese 
chronicler Gouvea writes: “It was thus that Menezes began to 
secure in this country a number of persons who remained faithful 
to him and never abandoned his interests.’”! 

The efforts of the Archdeacon to prevent such developments not 
merely proved futile, but he himself soon had such great pressure 
put on him and such threats held out against him that he was 
obliged to go to Vaipikkotta and sign his submission to Rome—a 
document which as could be expected, was very thorough-going. 
In this document signed by the Archdeacon, he renounced Nestorian- 
ism, and professed the creed of Pope Pius; he affirmed the supremacy 
of the Pope, and anathematized the Patriarch of Babylon; he also 
promised to receive no bishop who was not sent by the Pope and for 
the present to accept Menezes as his bishop. Further he agreed to 
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deliver up all the Syriac books with him for examination, and also 
to cooperate in holding the Synod on which Menezes had decided. 

This was a complete capitulation on the part of the Archdeacon. 
Many circumstances may have conspired against him and several 
reasons may be pleaded as mitigating this disastrous step on his 
part; but still in a matter of such tremendous significance for his 
Church the weakness of the man cannot be excused. A modern 
Protestant writer, C.B. Firth, has briefly sketched thus the situation 
that led up to this: “So he (Menezes) went on his way combining 
aggression with condescension, hectoring rulers and their officials 
if they obstructed him, calling them to his aid if the people were 
obstinate, almost always master of the situation, steadily extending 
his influence over clergy and people, and building up a Portuguese 
party. The Archdeacon remained at a distance, doing his best to 
foment opposition by messages and appeals to the people and the 
rulers, but not daring to oppose the masterful Archbishop to his 
face. It soon became evident that his efforts were ineffective, and 
that Menezes was succeeding in his attempt to take charge of the 
Syrian diocese.” 

Menezes proceeded with his plan of holding a Synod. Udayam- 
perur (Western writers have distorted the name to. Diampes), 
which was well within the Portuguese sphere of influence and not 
far from Cochin, was chosen as the place of the meeting by the 
crafty Archbishop instead of Ankamali, the headquarters of the 
diocese which was the preference of the Archdeacon. The Synod 
was scheduled to commence on 20th June 1599, Menezes sent 
round a circular about the middle of the preceding month which 
was commanded to be read in all the churches, according to which 
the Archdeacon and all the clergy, besides four lay representatives 
of all the parish churches were ordered to attend the forthcoming 
Synod. The scope of the Synod was defined in clear and compre- 
hensive terms “to treat of all such matters as are convenient for 
the honour of God, the exaltation of the holy,Catholic faith and 
divine worship, the good of the Church, the extirpation of vice, 
the reformation of the Christians of the said diocese, and the profit 
and peace of their souls.”* A few more lines from it are worth 
quoting in view of the strange contention of several present-day 


1 Firth, pp. 86-87. 
2 The full text of the circular is given in Ogilvie, The Apostles of India, 
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Syrian Roman Catholic writers in this country, that the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar were always Roman Catholics, and that all 
that Menezes did was to inpose on them the Western Latin rite, 
thus ruining their long-cherished Eastern rite. Says the Circular : 
“*,.-the most Holy Father Pope Clement VIII...having sent 
two briefs directed to us... in which he commanded us... so as not 
to suffer any bishop or prelate coming from Babylon to enter therein, 
as has been hitherto the custom, all that come from thence being 
schismatics, heretics and Nestorians, out of the obedience of the 
Holy Roman Church and subject to the Patriarch of Babylon, the 
head of the said heresy.” Again in the Profession of Faith decreed, 
we read as follows: “I do without any scruple receive, approve 
and confess all other matters, defined and declared in the Sacred 
Canons, and General Councils, and chiefly in the Holy Council of 
Trent, and in the same manner condemn, reject and anathematize 
everything that is contrary to the same, together with all the heretics, 
condemned, rejected and anathematized by the said Church; 
namely the diabolical and perverse heresy of Nestorius, together 
with its perverse author Nestorius and its false teachers...” 

The Archbishop arrived in Udayamperur several days before 
the Synod was to meet. He had already prepared the Decrees to 
be passed, and these he now submitted to eight leading clergy for 
their comments. He was not of course prepared to make any 
substantial alterations, but made some minor changes of not much 
Significance. The Synod, which met on the 20th of June, lasted for 
seven days. All the decrees which Menezes had prepared were 
passed by the Synod, which consisted of 133 priests, 20 deacons and 
660 lay representatives, making up a total of 813. Many amongst 
them were far from feeling happy, and in fact there were many who 
murmured even openly, but none dared oppose outright. Menezes’ 
iron will and powerful but winsome personality, backed up by the 
Portuguese garrison which he brought from Cochin, carried the 
day. It was perhaps the most fateful event in the history of the 
Malabar Church. The elaborate decrees of the Synod are quoted 
by Hough, Vol. II, pp. 513 to 683. He has taken it from Geddes 
who translated it into English from Gouvea’s Jornada. 


1 Gouvea was in India with Menezes, though he did not accompany him to 
Malabar. His book is the primary authority for Menezes’ doings in Malabar 
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The work of the Synod was done very thoroughly. It estab- 
lished the Roman doctrine, and the Pope’s supremacy was acknow- 
ledged ‘in unmistakable terms. The authority of the Council 
of Trent and of the Inquisition were accepted. The celibacy of 
the clergy was made a rule, and clergy who were already married 
were called upon to put away their wives. Syrian books were 
to be given up for correction if possible, otherwise for total 
destruction. The whole Church of Malabar was thus formally 
brought under Rome and continued to be so for above half a 
century, as we shall see in due course. 

It is interesting to note that such a high dignitary in the Roman 
Catholic Church as Cardinal Tisserant in his recent book Eastern 
Christianity in India calls 1599 ‘a fateful date and one of the darkest 
in the history of the relations between Latins and Orientals” 
C. B. Firth writes, “In those momentous seven days (of the 
Synod), the Syrian Church in India accepted...the rule of the 
Portuguese hierarchy and the doctrines and many of the customs 
of the Western Church. In doing so they repudiated the Patriarch 
to whom they had hitherto owed allegiance, and consented to 
abandon many of their traditional customs... From being an 
Eastern Church...they were compelled to become part of the 
Western Church organization.’ 

_ A word may be added on the general character of the Malabar 
Syrians at this time. To quote P. Cheriyan; “Portuguese historians 
speak of them as a people endowed with natural gifts of body 
and mind, industrious, possessing a large fund of common sense, 
respectful to parents and seniors, extremely courteous in their 
manners, active in their habits, and kind to their slaves. ..It is said 
of their women that they were very graceful in their deportment and 
in their general conduct modest and retiring. It is said that the Portu- 
guese respected the Syrian Christians as allies and good soldiers, 
because the Christians of St Thomas were the best warriors, the most 
courageous and handy with the musket in the whole of Malabar.’ 


THE ROMAN PERIOD 


Archbishop Menezes stayed on for a few more months in 
Malabar after the Synod of Udayamperur to see that its decrees 
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were implemented and his work consolidated. The Syrian clergy 
were instructed in the Roman ceremonial. The ancient liturgy 
was revised suitably—from his own point of view, of course’— 
though Syriac was not replaced by Latin. This revised liturgy 
continued to be used in the Syrian section of the Roman Church 
from that time until lately. Menezes also destroyed all the books 
which he considered to be dangerous. It is not easy to estimate 
how much has been lost as a result of this policy of vandalism. 
When he went round in the diocese he met with a peaceful reception 
on the whole. However an interesting incident is recorded which 
shows that many people were not feeling happy at the revolutio- 
nary changes that had been effected. A farce was produced at 
one church, in which St Peter and St Thomas were represented 
as contesting for the supremacy of the Malabar church. The 
Patron Saint of that particular church was called in to arbitrate 
and gave his verdict in favour of St Thomas! The farce was also 
enacted in some other parish churches, but the Archbishop got 
wind of it and at once saw to its suppression. Menezes also took 
steps to shift the headquarters of the diocese from Ankamali to- 
Cranganore near Cochin where the Portuguese had a fortress 
and a settlement, though this plan of his was not carried out till 
some time later. Many records in the archives of the diocese 
were destroyed with the Archbishop’s characteristic thoroughness 
and even ruthlessness. Married clergy were called upon 
to put away their wives, and those who failed to comply were 
excommunicated. 

The zealous activities of Menezes were not exclusively con- 
fined to the Syrian Church. It is said that he preached to non- 
Christians also, whenever an opportunity presented itself and 
when he could spare the time. His preaching was not marked 
by mildness or tact. He condemned outright idolatry and the 
belief in many gods, and even made an unsuccessful attempt to 
convert the Raja of Cochin. 

On hearing the news of the deaths of his own sister and of the 
King of Portugal, Menezes returned to Goa in November 1599, 
having achieved in the course of a few months apparently 


1 Firth, p. 94, indicates the more important changes that were effected, and 
refers to King, Vol. IL, pp. 454-473 for further details. Chapter VI of 
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all that he had in mind, and perhaps even more than that. He 
was made Governor, and combined this office with his ecclesias- 
tical one till 1609, when he was recalled to Portugal. 

The Jesuit Fr Roz, whom we have alteady met, was consecrated 
bishop of Malabarin 1601. Jt was during his period that the dioce- 
san headquarters was actually transferred to Cranganore, which 
was also made an archbishopric. He was energetic in the dis- 
charge of his duties, but his energetic thoroughness -brought him 
into conflict with his Syrian Archdeacon George. Twice the 
Archdeacon was excommunicated, but each time after an interval 
some kind of reconciliation was effected, though probably the two 
never reposed any great confidence in each other. 

Roz was succeeded by another Jesuit, Stephen de Britto, who held 
the see till 1636. During the period of Roz there was a growing 
resentment against the overbearing ways of the Jesuits. De Britto 
was milder in his policy, and at first there was greater friend- 
liness. But the Syrians’ dislike of the Jesuits and their ways 
asserted itself in due course. At this time an Italian Dominican 
Fr Donato by name, who had been sent out to India from Rome 
by the newly formed Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith, came to Malabar and settled down at Kaduthuruthi, 
where he built a church and a school. The Jesuits of course dis- 
liked this, but could not dislodge him. He was more popular with 
the Syrians and a party formed itself round him, largely perhaps 
as a result of their dislike of the Jesuits. The Archdeacon also 
allied himself with this group. De Britto tried to conciliate Arch- 
deacon George by transferring to him practically all the powers 
which the Archdeacon had held in the old pre-Roman days. But 
George’s dislike of the Jesuits apparently continued unabated till 
his death in 1637, and he probably had sufficient reasons for the 
same. Fr Donato had died earlier and de Britto followed the 
Archdeacon in.1641. 

The next Archbishop, Francis Garcia, was more like Roz than 
de Britto. He wanted to tighten up discipline and his relations 
with the new Archdeacon, Thomas, were not very cordial. The 
latter was eager to retain as much power as his predecessor had held 
during de Britto’s period. He grew more and more daring. He 
and his party wrote to the Nestorian Patriarch and also to the 
Coptic Patriarch and to the Jacobite Patriarch in Syria, asking fora 
bishop to be sent to Malabar. In 1652 a foreign Syrian bishop, 
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by name Ahatalla, actually arrived in India. Who he was is un- 
certain. Some say that he was one sent by the Nestorian Patriarch. 
Some of the Malabar Syrians at a later time maintained that it 
was the Jacobite Patriarch himself, but this is very unlikely. Who- 
ever he was, he unfortunately fell into the hands of the Portuguese 
who detained him in Mylapore. There he happened to meet two 
Malabar Syrian deacons who had gone there on pilgrimage and 
entrusted to them a letter to the Malabar Church. We have no 
reliable knowledge of the contents of the letter. The Malabar Syrians 
came to hear that Ahatalla was being taken to Goa by boat. When 
the ship stopped at Cochin, a large number of Syrians assembled 
there demanding his release, but the Portuguese shut the gates of 
the fort and manned the walls until the ship sailed for Goa. A 
rumour spread that the Bishop was thrown overboard and drowned. 
The more probable version is that he was taken to Goa, tried for 
heresy by the Inquisitor, and then burnt or shipped off to Europe. 

The Syrians were infuriated at not being allowed to receive the 
bishop who had been sent to them. They gathered in a large 
crowd outside the church at Mattancherry_in Cochin, and took 
an oath on the stone cross there that they would no more brook 
the Jesuit rule. While some say that the revolt was only against 
the rule of the Jesuits or against the Portuguese as a whole, others 
maintain that it was directed against the authority of the Pope as 
such." Perhaps the spirited crowd as a whole did not make 
very subtle distinctions. As all of them could not touch the Cross 
in taking the oath, long ropes were tied to the Cross and the people 
took them in their hands as they took the oath. The Cross was 
in a slightly slanting position and so it was called the ‘Coonen’ 
cross, which in Malayalam simply means a cross in a bent or slanting 
position. As the news of this oath spread, practically all the 
Syrians except a few hundreds joined the revolt. This oath thus 
proved to be of great consequence. The exact date of the oath 
is January 3rd, 1653. 

The revolt was almost complete. Mackenzie says: “Of the 
whole number of Syrian Christians, computed to amount to two 
hundred thousand persons, only four hundred remained under 


1 G.T. Mackenzie in his Christianity in Travancore, p. 27, writes that the 
Syrian Christians “assembled in Mattancherry before the Coonen Cross and 
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Archbishop Garcia.”? In May of the same year, the revolted 
Syrians held a Council at Alengad, not far away from where the 
Alwaye Union Christian College now stands, and chose Archdeacon 
Thomas of the ancient Pakalomattom family as their bishop. 
It is said that twelve priests laid their hands on his head in a cere- 
mony which they could not however regard as a valid act of con- 
secration. Later he came to be known as Mar Thoma I, perhaps 
after some years in 1664, as we shall see later. A committee of 
four priests was appointed to assist him, but not long after, two 
of them went back to Garcia and joined his party for reasons 
which are not known. 

The unpopularity of the Jesuits with the sians continued un- 
abated, and in response to representations from Malabar, Pope 
Alexander VII sent out a special mission of Carmelites in 1657 
to bring to an end the schism that had arisen. Fr Joseph Sebastiani, 
an Italian, and Fr Yincent Maria, a German, were amongst them. 
They succeeded in bringing back to the Roman fold some forty-four 
churches, but their conferences with Mar Thoma proved futile. 
His own status was a chief stumbling block. It seems he wanted 
to be recognized as a bishop, or at least to be consecrated bishop; 
but the Carmelite fathers would not agree to the proposal until he 
would actually step down and admit his fault and then await the 
Pope’s decision. They returned to Rome with a statement signed by 
some people that they would be prepared to be in the Roman 
Church, but not under a Jesuit Archbishop. 

Fr Joseph Sebastiani returned 1o Malabar in 1661 in episcopal 
orders, but only as a titular bishop with a special responsibility for 
the Malabar Syrians. Before his arrival, Garcia had passed away. 
Bishop Joseph made Verapoli the Carmelite headquarters.» More 
and more Syrians left Mar Thoma I and went back to the Roman 
Church. By 1663 eighty-four churches had placed themselves 
under Roman obedience and only thirty-two remained with Mar 
Thoma. 

About the middle of the 17th century the Portuguese power in 
India was fast waning and the Dutch power was in the ascendant. 
Their primary interest was in trade. In successive years beginning 
with 1661, they captured the forts of Quilon, Cranganore and 
Cochin. They sent away all the European clergy, Portuguese and 
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Italian, who were working amongst the Syrians, including Bishop 
Joseph and his Carmelite priests. Before this Bishop left the coun- 
try he consecrated a Malabar Syrian, Parampil Chandy, as a titular 
bishop to take his place as Vicar Apostolic. He was the first 
Roman bishop amongst the Malabar Syrians. He is referred to 
by the Portuguese as Alexander de Campo, which means literally 
Chandy of Parampil (house). 

The supplanting of the Portuguese by the Protestant Dutch in 
the West Coast was a boon to the Syrians who had left the Roman 
fold. They were now free to open correspondence with the Fast- 
ern Patriarchates and to welcome bishops from them who could 
travel in Dutch boats. They appealed to several Patriarchates for 
a bishop. The one who actually came was the one sent by the 
Jacobite Patriarch. 

Historians have noticed the rather strange fact that while the 
Malabar Church had recognized the supremacy of the Nestorian 
Patriarch for long centuries before the advent of the Portuguese, 
they now welcomed a bishop sent by the Jacobite Patriarch. As a 
Jacobite, he belonged to the group of Churches historically called 
Monophysite, who are said to hold that there was only one nature 
in the incarnate Christ!—a blend, so to say, of perfect divinity 
and perfect humanity. (The Orthodox or Catholic position, as 
defined at the Council of Chalcedom in 451, was that there were 
two distinct natures, the divine and the human, in the one Person 
of our Lord.) It was in the 6th century that the so-called Mono- 
physites had definitely separated themselves from other Churches 
and got a Patriarch of their own. From their great leader Jacob 
Baradai, they began to be called Jacobites, and their Patriarch was 
known as the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. 

The bishop who was sent by the Jacobite Patriarch to Malabar 
in 1664 was Mar Gregorios, bishop of Jerusalem. He consecrated 

Mar Thoma bishop, as we have already noticed. Some have 
doubted whether there was a regular consecration performed by 
Mar Gregorios, or rather whether Mar Thoma would have submitted 
to such a ceremony, but there does not seem to be any reasonable 
grounds for the doubt. The Syrians were always particular about 


1 Questions have been raised by the Revd Fr 


V. C. Samuel (Doctorate 
Thesis) and others, whether the Monophysites ever held this view of Jesus 
Christ. . 
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the proper consecration of bishops, and we have seen how Mar 
Thoma had negotiated with the Carmelite Bishop Joseph about the 
matter. We shall see how the later Syrian Jacobite bishops who 
came to Malabar were equally particular on the point. One may 
therefore feel fairly certain that Mar Thoma availed himself of 
the presence of Mar Gregorios to get himself properly conse- 
crated. At any rate, that is the common tradition amongst the 
non-Roman Syrians in Malabar. Mar Gregorios remained in 
Malabar until his death in 1670. As a good Jacobite Syrian, he 
sought to reintroduce oriental customs such as eastern liturgical 
vestments, leavened bread in the Eucharist and clerical marriage. 
The Jacobite liturgy probably came into use only gradually. Cleri- 
cal marriages also came into vogue only very slowly. At the 
beginning of the 19th century the C.M.S. missionaries had to give 
much encouragement and even financial assistance to priests who 
got married. 

It has already been noticed that the vast majority of the Syrians 
had gone back to the Church of Rome not many years after the 
revolt at the Coonen Cross. They came to be called in common 
parlance ‘Pazhayakur’ (i.e. the Old Party), while those who 
stayed behind, maintaining their independence of Rome, were 
known as ‘Puthenkur’ (i.e., the New Party), though this is a rather 
strange terminology in view of the facts of history. 


4 


The Period of the Jacobite Connection 


M48 THOMA I, of whom we were speaking in the closing por- 

tion of the last chapter, died in 1670 at almost the same time 
as the foreign prelate Mar Gregorios, The successor to Mar 
Thoma I had been consecrated as Mar Thoma II, before the death 
of the two bishops and held office till 1686. Fairly early during 
this period two prelates from Syria, Mar Basilios and Mar Ivanios, 
had arrived, though the former died shortly after. When Mar 
Thoma II died suddently in 1686, Mar Ivanios consecrated a suc- 
cessor, Mar Thoma IIL who however was in office only for a year 
or two. Then Mar Ivanios consecrated a successor as Mar Thoma 
IV, whose rule was a long one, lasting for some forty years from 
1688 till 1728. The foreign bishiop passed away in 1694. The 
latter half of the period of Mar Thoma IV’s rule was a rather dis- 
turbed one on account of the arrival of a Nestorian bishop, 
Gabriel, who succeeded in establishing a sort of rival rule over a 
fairly large section of the non-Roman Syrians who for various 
reasons gathered round him. 

Before Mar Thoma IV passed away in 1728 he had consecrated 
his successor Mar Thoma V, who also ruled for a long period till 
1765. During his period two more foreign prelates, Mar Basilios 
and Mar Gregorios, along with some others arrived in Malabar 
from Western Asia. These prelates consecrated one of their com- 
pany as bishop with the title Mar Ivanios. Further the foreign 
Syrian prelates audaciously demanded that Mar Thoma V should 
accept reconsecration at their hands, which the latter had the firm- 
hess to refuse, However, he entered into a compromise with them 
by acknowledging the supremacy of the Jacobite Patriarch, while 
the foreign bishops agreed not to ordain any priests here without 
the sanction of Mar Thoma. At one stage of his rule Mar Thoma 
V entered into negotiations with the Pope about himself and his 
people joining the Roman Church. What prevented the consumma- 
tion was strangely enough the refusal of the Pope to sanction the. 
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use of leavened bread for the Eucharist on which the local Syrians 
insisted. The refusal of the Pope is rather mystifying, because 
Rome had sanctioned the use of leavened bread in the case of some 
other communities elsewhere. However, it is fortunate that the 
negotiations broke down, whatever the stumbling block was. 

When Mar Thoma V passed away in 1765, Mar Thoma VI 
succeeded him. Almost immediately he was involved in a clash 
with the foreign prelates who were here. They made the demand 
that he should accept consecration at their hands, setting aside 
the action of his predecessor Mar Thoma V who had already conse- 
crated him. Unlike his predecessor, Mar Thoma VI proved weak 
and submitted to their demand, taking the title of Mar Dionysius I. 
This is the only instance of a Malabar Syrian bishop subjecting 
himself to reconsecration at the hands of a foreign prelate. He 
too had carried on some negotiations with Rome, and in fact in 
1799 he actually joined that Church, but recanted shortly after- 
wards. A modern reader may wonder how these frequent negotia- 
tions could go on with Rome as if it were almost a matter of course. 
There were several factors which would perhaps account for it. 
The local Syrian metropolitans were all hitherto from the ancient 
Pakalomattan family, which had rejoined Rome not long after the 
Coonen Cross Revolt. Only those in the family who were to 
become priests or bishopsin the Syrian Church left the Roman 
fold. Again, there were several churches which both Roman 
Catholics and non-Romans were using together; and so probably 
there was in the ordinary people’s minds no sense of a vast gulf 
existing between the two Churches. In the social sphere the Romans 
and non-Romans had at this time freer inter-marriage than 
at a later period.+ It is possible that the personal ambition of 
ruling over the entire body of Malabar Syrians, and not over the 
minority section only, weighed with Mar Thoma. The trouble 
caused by the foreign Jacobite prelates in the country might have 
been yet another factor which led him for a while to submit to Rome. 
It was not however the impulse of moment, for the negotiations had 
gone on for a long stretch of years. 

“Mar Thoma VI’s episcopate synchronized with a period of 
political unrest and turmoil. A threatened invasion of Travancore 
by Hyder Ali, a threatened war of the Dutch. .. against Travancore 


1 See Cheriyan, p. 54, 
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and Cochin, the hasty construction of a long line of fortification 
along the northern frontiers of Travancore, the invasion of northern 
parts of Travancore by Tippu Sultan with its attendant horrors,.. 
the capture of the town of Cochin by the East India Company from 
the Dutch, the political rising known as the Travancore insurrection 
and its suppression, are the prominent events of this period.’ 

To continue the ecclesiastical story, not long after the reconse- 
cration of Mar Thoma VI one of the foreign prelates consecrated 
one Kattumangattu Ramban as a rival bishop.? This new bishop 
took the title of Mar Cyril, or Koorilos. Naturally a conflict 
arose at once between Mar Koorilos and Mar Dionysius. With the 
assistance of the Government, the old bishop succeeded in driving 
the new bishop out of the Travancore territory. The latter went 
to a small place, Anjoor or Thozhiyoor, in what used to be called 
British Malabar in the days of the British regime, i.e., the strip of 
the West Coast just outside the States of Travancore and Cochin. 
There he established a new Church which survives to this day and is 
in a very close relation with the Mar Thoma Church, while retaining 
its independence. In fact, it calls itself the Independent Syrian 
Church of Malabar. It has only one bishop and a few clergy and 
a very few thousands of laymen, and is one of the smallest Churches 
in the world. This small Church has however played a critical part 
at certain stages in the subsequent history of the Syrian Church, 
as we shall notice later. 

Having mentioned the origin of this small independent section, 
let us pursue it a little further before resuming the story of the main 
Syrian Church. Mar Koorilos consecrated a successor, Koorilos 
IT, who in his turn was succeeded by Mar Philoxenos I early in the 
19th century, i.e., in 1807. The latter held the office only for a few 
years, and on his death in 1811 he was succeeded by Philoxenos II. 
The latter was the head of his Church till 1830, and played a very 
significant part in the history of the main Syrian Church, as we shall 
see in due course. His successor Koorilos III was consecrated by 
Dionysius IV (Cheppat Mar Dionysius), the Metropolitan of the 
Syrian Church, and not by his predecessor in his own Church. 

Now, to go back to the main Syrian Church after these brief 


1 P, Cheriyan, p. 55. 


2 A ‘Ramban’ is a member of a priestly ascetic order, classed above the rank 


of the ordinary priests, out of which order the bishops in_ the Syrian, 
Church are chosen, 
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references to the new Church of Thozhiyoor, A little before the 
death of Mar Dionysius J, yet another foreign prelate from Syria, 
Dioscorus by name, arrived in Malabar and began to create trouble. 
As soon as Mar Dionysius learnt abut the arrival of Dioscorus in 
Cochin he sent some priests and laymen to meet him and bring him 
to his residence at Kantanad. The two got on very well with each 
other for a time, but the harmony and peace were for a short spell 
only. Dioscorus proved to be very avaricious and began to demand 
money of the local priests, and it is even said that those who re- 
fused to comply with his demands were treated with actual physical 
violence.t Col. Macaulay, the first British Resident in Travancore, 
intervened and saw to it that the irate prelate returned to his own 
homeland without creating further trouble. 


1 This is the version given to Hough by a successor of Mar Dionysius (Mar 
Dionysus III), 
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The Advent of the C.M.S. Missionaries 


HE VISIT of the Revd Claudius Buchanan, a chaplain of the 
East India Company, to the non-Roman section of the Malabar 

Syrians early in the 19th century (1806) during the days 
of their Metropolitan Dionysius I initiated a chain of 
events which eventually turned out to be of great significance 
in many ways to that community. He has recorded his 
experiences and impressions in his book Christian Researches 
in Asiat | 

Dr Buchanan visited several of the Syrian parish churches and 
had talks with many of the priests and also interviews with the 
Metropolitan. He was greatly impressed with the Syrian Church 
and its possibilities, as he visualized them. The impressions 
which foreign visitors gather about the people of a 
country, especially when they spend only a relatively short 
time in it and do not know the language of its people, are 
not infrequently inaccurate and sometimes wide of the mark. 
That however does not mean that they are of no value whatever. 
Their value and reliability will, of course, vary from one case 
to another. 

Dr Buchanan was happy to note that the Church with which he 
came into contact was markedly different from the Roman Church, 
and that it strongly repudiated the Pope. He did not take seriously 
their alleged monophysitism, probably quite rightly. With regard 
to the great basic tenets of the Christian faith, he thought there was 
Sufficient resemblance between the Syrian Church and his own 
Church, the Church of England. He regarded the Syrian liturgy 
as essentially scriptural. About the people themselves he observes 
“Although the body of the Church appeared to be ignorant 
and formal and dead, there are individuals who are alive 
to righteousness, who are distinguished from the rest by 


+ 8th Edition, Cambridge 1811, 
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their purity of life and are sometimes censured for too rigid a 
piety.” 

Dr Buchanan developed a keen desire that the Church of England 
and the Syrian Church should be brought closer together; in fact 
he even spoke of a union between the two. But it is not very 
clear what precisely he had in mind when he spoke of union; pro- 
bably he himself was not very certain. It is probable that Dr 
Buchanan had in mind only a very close relationship between the 
two Churches, including intercommunion and all that it necessarily 
implies, and not an organic and complete union between them. 
When the Metropolitan asked him about the possible advantages 
of such a union, his answer was: “One advantage would be that 
English clergymen... might be permitted hereafter to preach in the 
numerous Churches of the Syrians in India and aid them in the 
promulgation of pure religion... and again that ordination by the 
Syrian Bishop might qualify for preaching in English Churches in 
India.’”* 

The answer given in writing by the Metropolitan after due consul- 
tation with his advisers was cautious but friendly. It was “‘that an 
union with the English Church, or at least such a connection as 
should appear to both the Churches practicable and expedient, 
would be a happy event, and favourable to the advancement of 
religion in India.”* Incidentally it may be noted that this fact 
that the Metropolitan gave a formal written answer on such a very 
important matter without any reference to the Patriarch of Antioch 
would seem to indicate that the Syrian Church in Malabar enjoyed, 
to say the least, a very remarkable degree of autonomy. Dr Bucha- 
nan on his return to England succeeded in making the C.M.S. keenly 
interested in the Malabar Church. The Metropolitan had given 
him an old manuscript copy of the Bible in Syriac,* which he 
presented to the Cambridge Library where it is still kept. Dr 
Buchanan on his part got the Bible printed in Syriac and had copies 
. presented to the Syrian parishes here. 


1 Quoted by P. Cheriyan, The Malabar Syrians and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society 1816-1840 (C.M.S. Press, Kottayam, 1935). Where special men- 
tion is not made of another book, the references in this chapter are to this 
book by Cheriyan. 

2 Quoted by Cheriyan on p. 74. 


8 
p. 75. 
4 The Peshitta version of the Syriac Bible; see Cheriyan, p. 58. 
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Now let us turn for a moment to another figure who played 
a very useful and significant part, though for a short period only, 
in the history of the Travancore State, as well as in that of the 
Syrian Church. It was Colonel Munro, who was the British 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin in the second decade of the 19th 
century, and for part of this period also the head of the adminis- 
tration, i.e., the Dewan. He was a most efficient and successful 
administrator, and also an earnest and staunch Christian of the 
Evangelical type. He developed a deep interest in the non-Roman 
Syrian Church and was eager to do everything possible to help that 
Church and community. He found in them many things not in 
accord with his evangelical views and practices; but he would scem 
to have attributed these to the contact they had with Rome at one 
time, and therefore entertained the hope that the Church could 
easily be purged of these corruptions by means of a sound general 
education and the circulation of the Bible amongst the people and 
the spread of Evangelical doctrine. . 

Col. Monro thought of the newly-formed Chutch Missionary 
Society in England as the most fit instrument for this grand purpose. 
An auxiliary society, known as the corresponding society of the 
C.M.S., had been formed in Madras in 1814, and Munro sent an 
appeal to this Society to send some missionaries to Travancore. 
The Society made a quick and favourable response and thus began 
C.M.S. Mission in this State.? 

Col. Munro and the early missionaries worked together with 
great zeal for the uplift of the Syrian community in several directions. 
Christians, Syrians as well as non-Syrians, were relieved from several 
oppressive burdens to which they had been subjected by some Hindu 
officers.* Several Syrians were taken into the public service of the 
State, even in its high ranks. The then Rani of the State was 
persuaded to adopt a just and benevolent attitude to the Christians. 
` A plot of land about 16 acres in extent at Kottayam was granted to 
the community, where now stands the famous Old Seminary, 
about which we shall hear more in due course. This was followed 
by the grant of several sums, big and small, especially for the support 
of the Seminary and for other educational purposes. Special 


1 See Cheriyan, pp. 84 and 85. 
2 p.85. 
3 p. 86. 
t p., 86. 
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mention may be made also of a grant of land of about 2000 acres 
in extent, which since then has been called Munro Island. It was 
also a token of the Rani’s high appreciation of Col. Munro’s 
most meritorious services to the State, though the deed was made 
out in the name of one of the C.M.S. missionaries. It is no exag- 
geration to say that Munro had made the cause of the Christian 
community and the Syrian Church his own. If he conceived his 
ideal for that Church after the narrow Evangelical pattern which 
was to him the most Christian one, one need not be surprised. It 
proved, however, to be a failing, though one which arose out of 
his Evangelical zeal. Judge P. Cheriyan, than whom there has 
been no abler defendant of the C.M.S. missionaries and their work 
here, writes about Munro in his valuable and well-documented book 
The Malabar Syrians and the Church Missionary Society as follows: 
“Tt is not however intended to suggest that Munro committed no 
mistakes... Butall his faults arose out of the goodness of his heart. 
Though Munro showed special favour to the Puthenkur Syrians 
(i.e. the non-Roman Syrians), he seems to have done nothing of the 
kind for the Roman Syrians... In all this he was, according to 
modern standards, overstepping the bounds of religious neutrality.” 

“Col. Munro does not seem to have understood aright the real 
attitude of the Syrians. He did not realise the depth of their conser- 
vatism; nor did he understand that the Romish practices that he 
condemned were all inculcated and cherished by the Jacobite 
Church, and that the Syrians of those days, though indifferent to 
doctrines like their ancestors, were not prepared to accept heartily 
changes in their practices unless they came from some Oriental 
bishop or other... The explanation of many of Munro’s 
faults lies in the fact that however earnestly and unselfishly he may 
have worked for the good of the people... he was a man of a 
despotic temperament .. .””* 

Now let us turn from Munro to the activities of the C.M.S. 
missionaries, the first among whom was the Revd Thomas Norton, 
who arrived in 1816. From the very beginning there was some fear 
or suspicion in the mind of the Syrian Metropolitan about the designs 
of the missionaries and the probable effects on the Church of their 
proposed work. The missionaries assured the Syrian leaders that 
it was not at all their intention to bring the Syrian community under 


1 Pp. 92-94. 
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the Anglican Church, but that their only longing was to free the 
Church from the evil effects which they thought had been left in 
it by Rome, and to bring it back to the purity of the gospel as they 
understood it. 

There were sufficient causes for trouble latent in the situation, 
which the missionaries in their zeal and with their imperfect know- 
ledge of the Syrian Church seem to have overlooked. 

First, suspicion of religious zeal when combined with pressure 
in the interest of their foreign rulers was deeply ingrained in the 
Syrian Church through their experiences in the Portuguese period. 
While the patronage of the imperial power was welcome, the invita- 
tion of the Mission by Col. Munro, a- British political officer, 
had in it the seeds of trouble. 

Second, the missionaries had very little understanding of the 
heritage of the ancient Eastern Churches, and thought that all the 
symbols, rituals, beliefs and liturgical elements in the Syrian Church, 
which were repugnant to Anglican Evangelicalism, were the after- 
math of the Roman Catholic period which it would be easy to 
persuade the Syrians to get rid of. In truth they were oriental and 
Orthodox in nature, and not specifically Roman. The religions 
ethos of the Syrian Church was in striking contrast to the dogmatic 
intellectualism of Western Christianity, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, which put central emphasis on the intellectual formulations 
of particular doctrines. Morever, the religious individualism of 
Evangelicalism, which the missionaries represented, was especially 

alien to the prevailing concept of the Church as corporate commu- 
nion based on the continuity of tradition. Probably the Syrian 
Church would have responded to the demand for reformation, 
if it was understood primarily as an emphasis on spiritual inward- 
ness and revitalization within the context of the authentic heritage 
of Syrian Orthodoxy. This is how reformation is understood by 
the Syrian Churches today. But the Mission was so rooted in 
‘the iconoclastic zeal of extreme Protestantism’ that conflict 
would have been inevitable in the long run. 

Having an individualistic conception of the Church, the mission- 
aries regarded as intolerable error all those practices and symbols 
which expressed faith in the communion of saints across the ages 


1 The phrase is from the unpublished MS of the Revd Ten Brink on 
The CMS Mission to the Syrian Church. 
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uniting the living and the dead. No doubt the expressions may have 
been erroneous or exaggerations of half-truths, but the concept 
which informed them was basically right. This is no doubt judging 
things from the present situation of the rediscovery of the whole- 
ness of the Church by the Ecumenical Movement. The mission- 
aries could not understand this. Further, they took their own doc- 
trinal notions as so obviously scriptural that they expected that 
where people could read and understand the Bible they would 
inevitably adopt them and free themselves of all other notions and 
practices, like prayers for the faithful departed, the invocation of 
saints and the veneration of the Virgin Mary. 

Opinions may differ and do differ about the need or permissibil- 
ity of the prayers for the dead, whether they ought to be encouraged 
or discouraged, whether they may be overlooked or be left to the 
individual’s conscience, and so on. But there is not at present even 
one non-Roman Church of any standing which officially denounces 
it or anathematizes those who resort to it. 

The practice of the invocation of saints may be said to stand on 
a different footing, at least in the sense that many who do pray for 
their dear departed ones do not also follow the custom of beseeching 
departed saints for their intercession, However, all the ancient 
Eastern Churches with the exception of the Mar Thoma Church 
have that practice, and there is no sign as yet that any of them is 
likely to give it up. As far as the Orthodox, or Jacobite, Church 
is concerned, it cannot be said that they place prayers to God and 
the invocation of saints on the same level. The saints are only 
besought to pray to God on behalf of the worshippers. The 
public part of their liturgy of the Holy Communion opens with these 
words of the priest addressed to our Lord: “Mary who gave 
birth to thee and John who baptized thee will intercede with thee 
on our behalf.” Against this background may be viewed the fol- 
lowing passage taken from an excellent and earnest address of one 
of the C.M.S. missionaries, the Revd Joseph Fenn, to the Syrian 
priests assembled at a place called Mavelikara in 1818. “The 
First Command prohibits us from paying any regard whatever in 
our worship to any but the one True Jehovah. Any prayer, vow, 
act of adoration, praise...directed to any other is idolatry in the 
sight of God. In matters of this kind, every creature st ands on the 
same level, and it is equally displeasing to God, whether we wor- 
ship the Virgin Mary, or any beast or creeping thing or idol of 
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wood or stone.”! Again, the missionaries would seem to have 
assumed that the only view of the Sacrament of the Holy Commu- 
nion that was truly scriptural was that it was just a memorial of the 
Death of our Lord, and that any belief in his Presence in this Sacra- 
ment was Romish and superstitious. Many who fell under their 
influence imbibed this view, and not a few of their posterity retain 
the impress of these notions. 

When the Church failed to act up to their expectations by adopt- 
ing the reforms which they had so fervently cherished in their hearts, 
they were sorely disappointed, and it would seem that they lamented 
the hard-heartedness and blindness of the Syrians! From the 
beginning the missionaries sincerely protested that they did not 
seek to impose any reforms on the Syrians, and that what they 
longed for was only that the Syrians should of their own account 
adopt such reforms. But the large bulk of the Syrians did not see 
their way to adopting these reforms. The final rupture came about 
two decades later, but the seeds of it were there from the beginning; 
the end was the almost inevitable working out of what was implicit 
in the very start.2 No doubt many factors contributed to the 
final rupture. It is not suggested, even for a moment, that the mis- 
takes were all on the part of the missionaries. Nor is it to be ima- 
gined at all that the work of the missionaries was a complete failure 
as far as the Syrian Church was concerned. We shall notice in due 
course the great impression which they left on the Syrian community 
and its life in several of its aspects. But we have been making a 
big leap, anticipating the end after making a mere mention of the 
beginning. 

Let us go back to the beginning and trace in brief the history 
of the work of the C.M.S. in the Syrian community. Shortly 


1 P, Cheriyan, Appendix B, p. 371 

2 How difficult it was for the missionaries to the very end to under- 
stand the Eastern Church is shown by what Henry Baker,. one of the 
early missionary trio, wrote in a letter after the break between the 
C.M.S. and Syrian Church had come. He said: “Every attempt to re- 
form the ancient Churches has proved abortive. What has happened in 
Travancore has happened in Abyssinia, in Greece, in Armenia, and will always 
happen where ignorance, superstition and bigotry require to be tolerated, 
and temporal advantages are held out to induce men 


to receive the Gospel.” 
Eira Dalton, The Baker Family in India (C.M.S. Press, Kottayam, 1963), 
pp. 15. 16. 
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after Mr Norton’s arrival, Bishop Middleton, the first Anglican 
Bishop in India, who was on his second visitation to Travancore, 
met him and advised him to proceed very cautiously in his work 
in the Syrian community! It would seem that he was not 
very optimistic about bringing the Syrian Church into conformity 
with the Church of England. Perhaps he did not even consider 
it to be altogether desirable. However he too wished that there 
should be friendly co-operation between the two Churches. 
Mr Norton was without much delay joined by the Revd Benjamin 
Bailey and later by the Revd Joseph Fenn and still later by the 
Revd Henry Baker. After the arrival of these last three, Norton 
had not much to do with the Syrians, as he devoted most of his 
attention to work among the non-Christians of the land. As for 
the others of the ‘truly distinguished trio’, they made a practical 
division of labour amongst themselves, each naturally and rightly 
taking up the task best suited to his own gifts and bent of mind. 

Bailey was most interested in literary work. He set up a Press 
at Kottayam, and translated into Malayalam the Bible and the 
English Common Prayer Book. He also brought out two Malayalam 
dictionaries, a most creditable, indeed a stupendous achievement. 
Baker’s tastes and interests lay more in the sphere of education. 
It is said that he started village schools in about seventy-two 
different places where there were Syrian congregations. A 
school for higher education was started in Kottayam. Fenn 
took charge of the Seminary at Kottayam which had been started 
for the training of the Syrian clergy. Besides Theology, they 
were taught Latin, Greek and Syriac. He compiled a Malayalam 
grammar for English students, and all the missionaries acquired 
a good knowledge of the Malayalam language. 

The missionaries had the Metropolitan’s permission to preach 
in the Syrian churches, The first missionaries seem to have shown 
commendable discretion in using this privilege, even as Bishop 
Middleton had counselled them. They did not denounce the 
rituals and customs, though they disliked them and even regarded 
them as objectionable. They had received instructions from the 
C.M.S. ‘not to pull down the ancient Church and build another 
but to remove the rubbish and to repair the decaying places.’ It 
was to be their aim to help the Syrians to return ‘to their own 


1 P. 102. 
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ancient primitive worship and discipline’. These instructions 
were in a way well meant. Nevertheless trouble lurked beneath, 
and in course of time it broke out. 

What was in their mind when they spoke of ‘the rubbish’ which 
was to be removed, or ‘the decaying places’ which called for repair? 
It is difficult to understand what was their picture of the ‘ancient 
primitive worship’ of the Syrians which they yearned for. Did 
they picture it as fundanientally or even strikingly different from 
what they saw it to be at the time? On what basis or data did they 
form such a picture ? Did they expect that the Syrians could be 
quietly persuaded to make radical alterations in their mode of wor- 
ship and rituals, realizing the need of it when they became better 
‘acquainted with the Bible? If they did, can the Syrians be blamed 
for not acting up to the expectation of these good friends from 
abroad? To this day, the worship and rituals in the Orthodox 
section of the Syrians have not undergone any radical or funda- 
mental transformation, except in one respect, namely that the 
language of the liturgy has been changed from Syriac to Malayalam, 
which of course is a change of great importance. If those early 
C.M.S. missionaries were to see the Orthodox worship of today, 
it is unlikely that they would regard it as ‘the ancient primitive 
worship’ of the pattern after their own heart ! 

One reform which the missionaries were keen to introduce and 
openly advocated and positively helped to bring about, found a 
favourable response, namely, the marriage of the clergy. The 
enforced celibacy of the clergy was a lingerin g product of the Roman 
period. The Metropolitan heartily supported the move to persuade 
and help the clergy to marry. By 1820, forty out of a total of a 
hundred and fifty priests had entered the state of matrimony. We 
need not discuss here the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the celibacy of priests. But the Jacobite Church in Syria, for 
which the Malabar Church had admittedly great reverence and some 
contact with for some long time now, did not enforce the celibacy 
of priests. In fact it is said that that Church actually expected parish 
priests normally to be married people, so that the practice of the 
Malabar Syrian Church at this time could Clearly be traced to the 
Roman influence. It cannot be gainsaid that the celibacy of priests 
here had given rise to a good deal of lamentable moral corruption” 


1 See Cheriyan, p. 98, where he quotes from the Missionary Register of 
1818, 
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About this time a number of distinguished foreign visitors came 
to Travancore. They all got the impression that the Metropolitan 
and leading clergymen of the Syrian Church were feeling happy 
and grateful about the work of the missionaries in their midst. 
Mar Dionysius III (Punnathra Mar Dionysius), the Metropolitan 
at the time, was perhaps one who cooperated with the missionaries 
more heartily than any of his successors. The first of these 
visitors was the Revd James Hough, a chaplain of the East India 
Company who later wrote the History of Christianity in India in 
five volumes. A year after him in 1821, came Bishop Middleton 
of Calcutta for a third visit to Travancore. He found that the 
Metropolitan had no complaint whatever of any interference by 
the missionaries with the cutoms of the Church, though at an earlier 
time the Bishop had had some misgivings about it. Later in the same 
year came Dr Mill, Principal of the Bishop’s College at Calcutta. 
In 1823 came Major Mackworth, who says that the Metropolitan 
praised highly the work of the missionaries as greatly beneficial to 
the Church. 

After a short rule of eight years this Metropolitan passed away 
suddenly in 1825 without consecrating a successor. Mar Philo- 
xenus of the small and independent Church of Thozhiyoor, was 
again called in to become the Head of the Syrian Church as he had 
done for a short time before the consecration of the metropolitan 
who had just passed away. He was one for whom Col. Munro 
and the. missionaries had the highest regard. He wanted 
however to be relieved of the burden as soon as possible after 
consecrating a successor. 

This time the choice was made out of a panel of three priests 
by casting of lots.? The lot fell on Philipose Ramban of Cheppat, 
who was consecrated as Mar Dionysius IV. No doubt apostolic 
precedent could be claimed for this procedure. But whether even 
the apostles did quite the right thing on that occasion is an open 
question. In the present instance, later developments would leave 
little doubt that the choice was rather unfortunate, not simply 
because the rupture between the missionaries and the Syrians 
came about in his time, and because he had himself a good deal 


1 See Cheriyan, p. 166 where he again quotes from the Missionary 


Register, of 1818, 
2? p. 110, 
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of responsibility for it, but for other reasons too.1 For a few 
years he was a kind of assistant to Mar Philoxenos, but in 1830 
when the latter passed away, he became the chief Metropolitan. 

Before that, shortly after his consecration, there occurred a 

rather strange and regrettable episode.” Fortunately it was of 
a short duration. In November 1825 there arrived a Bishop from 
Syria called Mar Athanasius, who was sent by the Jacobite Patriarch. 
He proved to be a hot-headed prelate and made the most insolent 
demands on the Church here. He denounced as invalid the orders 
of Mar Philoxenos and the present Mar Dionysius and wanted 
them to give up their episcopal robes and staff and to revert to the 
status of priests until they should be consecrated by him; this was 
apparently because they had not been consecrated with the permis- 
sion, or even the knowledge, of his master the Patriarch. One is 
not sure whether he was unaware of the fact that it was by no means 
the first time that such things had happened here, and, that there 
were several such instances? in the previous history of the Mala- 
bar Church. But he could not deal with the bishops who had 
passed away, and so he was content with taking to task the living 
ones. He used threats and even actual force against some 

of the clergy. They were naturally in a perplexing situation. They 

owed loyalty to their Metropolitan; and yet they had deep reverence 

for the Patriarch, far away in Antioch, in whose name the foreign 

prelate had come and whose authority he claimed in making his 

audacious demands. He exhibited a more than ordinary degree 

of avarice in his efforts to extract money from the clergy and the 

parishes. 

The confusion and chaos were however not allowed to last 
long because of the interference by the British Resident who saw 
to his deportation. Even the Patriarch was displeased when reports 
of his conduct here reached him, and dismissed him from his 


service shortly after his return home.£ However some people 


1 See Ittoop, The Malabar Syrian History, pp. 245 and 248. 
2 Pp. 161-170. 


3 Ormsby in his Judgment in the Seminary Case points out many such 
instances. 

t Later Mar Dionysius V says, “On the return of the Athanasius who 
came here in 1100 Malayalam Era (i.e, A.D. 1825) the Patriarch dis- 


missed him as he had caused disputes here.” Seminary Case Book, 
Vol. II, p. 25 (quoted by Cheriyan, p. 65). 
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here thought that it was rather highhanded on the part of the Resi- 
dent to have gone to the extent of deporting him, and suspected 
that it was under the influence of the missionaries that he did it. 
It is no wonder that strong feelings were roused in the minds of 
such people against the missionaries. If there was any truth in 
this suspicion, Mar Dionysius IV had an additional reason to feel 
grateful towards the missionaries, for it was he who was saved from 
the insults and threats to which the foreign prelate had been expos- 
ing him. But his attitude soon proved to be far otherwise. How- 
ever there is no evidence that the missionaries had exerted any 
pressure on the Resident in the deportation of Mar Athanasius, 
though they were staunch supporters of the local Metrans. As 
all their sympathies were with these, they probably felt relieved 
at the exit of the foreign bishop.1 The episode probably made 
“the missionaries realize in a new way the great awe and reverence 
in which the Patriarch was held by most people here. On the 
death of Mar Philoxenos in 1830, Mar Dionysius consecrated a 
successor for him in the Church of Thozhiyoor with the title of 
Mar Kurilos. 

The missionaries also had the Anglican Prayer Book translated 
into Malayalam.2 Admittedly one of their motives was to give 
the Syrians an idea of the Anglican mode of worship. Probably 
they expected that a good section of the Syrians would be so fasci- 
nated by it that they would on their own account try to reform 
their liturgy and services in the light of it and seek to approximate 
to its pattern. In fact Col. Munro in 1818 wrote to one of the 
missionaries, Benjamin Bailey: “The translation of the English 
liturgy is another object of primary importance; for I think if it 
were well translated, it might without any difficulty be substituted 
in all the Churches for their present form of worship.”* How 
grossly mistaken all these friends were ! As we shall see later, when 
the final break came, only a very small fraction of the Syrian comm- 
unity joined the Anglican Church. Not that the missionaries wanted 
larger numbers, or had persuaded even these few to adopt the course 
they did. But the point is that few Syrians showed any preference for 


1 Mr Bailey's Report to the Home Committee: “The Travancore 
Government acted with entire independence of us,” Missionary Register 
1827, pp. 600-601. 

2 See Cheriyan, ch. xvi. 

8 Quoted by Cheriyan, p. 192, 
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the Anglican liturgy and the vast majority of them held tenaciously 
to the Eastern rites and liturgy, as they still do at the present day. 
It is not strange that foreign missionaries often sadly fail to 
understand the mind or feelings of our people; but sometimes it 
strikes one as odd that some of them fail to recognize their limi- 
tations altogether, and claim to understand men and matters here 
better than even our own leaders. Again they often exhibit a 
kind of confidence in the superiority of their own heritage, habits 
and customs which leads them to assume that these will be, or at 
any: rate should be, adopted by all people of good sense, if given 
sufficient time for reflection and choice. When we deal with 
the split of thte Syrian Church into two sections in the latter half 
of the century, we shall see that even the Mar Thoma section, 
which was greatly influenced by the work and teachings of the 
missionaries, was intent on maintaining the Syrian liturgy with but 
a very few alterations—no doubt significant ones—as well as the 
Eastern rituals and mode of worship in general. Thatis so to this 
very day. Therefore if the missionaries expected that when the 
Syrians had read the Anglican Prayer Book and had seen for them- 
selves services conducted in accordance with them they would be 
led to change their own modes of worship, they were seriously 
mistaken. Whatever their hopes and expectations were or were 
not, they began to hold services in Malayalam according to their 
Prayer Book in 1828.1 
In 1830 Bailey went on a long furlough and returned only in 
1834, but before that Baker was compelled to go on leave on account 
of ill-health. Long before this, as early as 1826, Penn had been 
obliged to return home for good on grounds of health. Thus 
the trio of veteran missionaries broke up. The later and younger 
ones, Joseph Peet and W.J. Woodcock, who took their place, lacked 
their maturity and patience, as was soon proved. In 1834, Bailey 
and Baker returned, but by that time the relation between the young 
missionaries and the Metropolitan had become considerably stained, 
to put it very mildly. 
Friends of the C.M.S. have thrown most of the blame on the 


Metropolitan. It is said that he did not like the reforms which 
the missionaries had so close to their heart. But was it necessarily 
1 Cheriyan, p. 194: “Mr Bailey had . on most Sundays Public Service 


sew Seminary Chapel in Malayalam according to the Book of Common 
rayer,” l 
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his fault that his ideas of these things differed widely from theirs? 
It may be that he had many serious faults, but that is all the more 
reason why imaginary or doubtful ones should not be added to the 
list, nor the actual ones exaggerated. Cholera broke out at this 
time and led to the closing of the Seminary at Kottayam for a time. 
The Metropolitan ordained some youngsters, in fact, boys, who 
had not undergone theological training in the Seminary. Even 
a fairminded Anglican writer only a few decades ago wrote about 
this as follows: ‘‘Cholera broke out during this period in Travan- 
core, and thus gave to the Metropolitan the excuse for reviving the 
evil practice of ordaining uneducated boys, which had been a cause 
of gain.”’? We need not pause to comment on this in detail. But 
one is led to wonder before whom the Metropolitan was under any 
moral obligation to plead any ‘excuse’ for what he did in his Church? 
Was he under any legal obligation to give an explanation to the 
missionaries, or is it only meant that he had to justify his action 
before his own people ? In the Orthodox Syrian section it was the 
practice until comparatively recently to ordain as deacons those 
who were little more than boys. They would have their training only 
afterwards, and that not as a rule in a Seminary, but under a senior - 
priest who had some reputation for learning and was therefore 
competent to teach—a ‘Malpan’, as such a one is called. Again 
one is not sure whether the Metropolitan got more money from 
those he ordained when they were young than otherwise. 

Peet and Woodcock came from England at a time when the 
Oxford Movement was making a stir. They were themselves deadly 
opposed to the movement, and took it to be an affront to the purity 
of the Gospel and the sound doctrines of the Church of England. 
They must have seen in it a great force of evil, judging from their 
words and actions here. They inevitably brought from overseas 
their hostility to all that the Oxford Movement symbolized. And 
what did they see when they arrived here ? Just the kind of things 
which they had begun to hate at home, but on an exaggerated or 
magnified scale. 

Woodcock had an irrepressible fondness for theological contro- 
versy, and iet himself go almost immediately on his arrival in this 
land. The following paragraph from Cherlyan’s book makes inter- 
esting reading, especially as it comes from the pen of one who 


1 F.E. Keay, p. 80. 
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often takes pains to justify the missionaries to the utmost limits 
of fairness: “The chief characteristic of Mr Woodcock was a 
promptness to indulge in doctrinal controversies even before he 
picked up a few Malayalam words. According to his own writings 
he arrived at Kottayam on 30th of July 1834, and began his contro- 
versies on the Ist August. It was not his fault that he did not start 
it when he saw the Metran on the previous morning, for at that 
interview the Metran was busy making enquiries about his old 
friends who were in England and allowed him no opportunity to 
introduce his church as a topic of his conversation. His journal 
would show that with scarcely any Syrian whom he met was it 
possible for him to carry on any conversation without introducing 
doctrinal controversies. He allowed himself to speak and write 
about the Qurbana Service in language that would cause the utmost 
pain to the Syrians.’ 

Peet was rash,? not only in words, but apparently in actions 
too, as is shown by the following incident. There was a strong 
room in the Seminary in which the famous copper plates of the 
Syrian Church and several documents were kept. The lock of it 
had two keys, one with the Metropolitan and the other with the 
missionaries, and both together were needed to open it. Peet heard 
a rumour that the Metropolitan was thinking of breaking open the 
room and carrying away the documents and other things which it 
contained. To avert this he thought he would forestall the Metro- 
politan by breaking open the room and removing its contents to 
his bungalow. This he did at a time when the Metropolitan and 
his attendant clergy were away in a church conducting service. 
Whether it was on a Sunday or on some other day in the Lent season 
has been much debated, but it matters little except perhaps to 
strict sabbatarians. One would not like to be too harsh on Peet. 
He might have thought that the documents would be safer in his 
custody. However, it goes without saying that the incident made 


1 p.211. 


2 L.W. Brown in The Indian Christians of St Thomas speaks of the 
story of Archbishop Menezes’ relations with the Syrian Church as “a story 
of the European’s determination to see his will carried out, a will he firmly 
believed to be the will of God, and the Indian's intense dislike of this 
threat to the whole way of life which the Christians of St Thomas had 


inherited from their fathers” (p. 27). It exactly fits Peet also, as Brown 
himself indicates, 
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a great stir, and evoked strong resentment in the minds of many 
against the missionaries. About him Cheriyan says: “It took 
him long to acquire the virtues of patience, discretion and self- 
distrust. The Parent Committee had to admonish him on several 
occasions about the want of caution and circumspection displayed 
by him.’ 

We shall mention another incident about him. Once a malpan 
entered a class in the College room after Peet had left it, and told 
the students that some things which the latter had taught them were 
against the doctrines of the Church. Apparently he must have 
known that Peet had been teaching such things for some time and 
so decided to correct his teachings. Peet seems to have got wind 
of it, and returning suddenly to the College he found out what the 
malpan was doing. This enraged him and he dismissed him from 
service straightaway. There were several other such incidents which 
we shall pass over. Peet went on preaching in the Syrian churches 
in the teeth of the opposition of a large section of people. We can 
imagine more or less how provocative his tone and behaviour must 
have been. In one of his journals he writes, “I have met with 
every kind of opposition short of personal violence from some of 
the leading men.” 

It would be unfair however to put the blame for whatever 
happened subsequently on the individual character of Peet. Indivi- 
dual characters do play their part in shaping history, but very often 
it is as representatives of a spirit larger than themselves. As has 
been said earlier, Peet’s aggressiveness and impatience for reform 
in relation to the Syrian Church was representative of the Mission 
as a whole. In fact, at this period, the ‘iconoclastic zeal’ of Peet 
found support and encouragement from the Kottayam Mission 
(the Conference of Missionaries in Kottayam), the Madras corres- 
ponding Committee and the Home Committee of the Mission. 
The visit of the Revd John Tucker, the Secretary of the Madras 
Corresponding Committee, and the activities and resolutions of 
the body of the C.M.S. missionaries in Kottayam between 1835 to 

1838 (as can be seen from the original C.M.S. Conference Minutes 
kept in the Archives of the C.M.S. Secretary at Kottayam) are 
clear evidence that it was the whole Mission that was now acting. 

The Revd Ten Brink, in his unpublished study of the C.M.S. 


1 p, 212, 
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Mission of Help, refers to the Resolutions about reform, passed 
by the C.M.S. Conference on 21st March 1835, and gives his own 
summary ofthem. To quote Ten Brink—‘These resolutions began 
with: ‘It was agreed by all (i.e., all except the Church that was 
to be reformed) that the time was come that some definite attempt 
at reformation in the Syrian Church should be made.’ There 
followed in considerable detail their plan of action for producing a 
reformation in the Church, first of all attempting it ‘by means of 
the Church herself lawfully represented in Synod assembled’. 
If that failed the Resident was to try to prevail with the Metran to 
secure the desired action. If he did not respond to the Resident’s 
appeal, the missionaries would list the reforms required and submit 
them to the Metran for action. If he refused to institute them, or 
referred the matter to the Patriarch, they would go over his head 
to his people and clergy, and inform them by every available means 
of the reforms they wished to effect, appealing to them to demand a 
reforming Synod. If that failed they threatened to seek to encourage 
clergy and people to protest openly against the errors of the Church, 
and to use all other direct means to make the people see the errors 
of their Church. In conclusion they declared that their only ob- 
ject was to restore the Syrians ‘collectively or individually from 
their present dark and sinful state’, and that they wished to preserve 
the identity of the Church and would abandon that object ‘only 
when they have no alternative left (C.M.S. Minutes, pp. 20-25). 

Things were thus heading towards a crisis when Bishop Daniel 
Wilson of Calcutta visited Travancore in 1835. He approached 
the Metropolitan in a friendly way, eager to make peace between 
him and the missionaries. He suggested the following six points 
for the consideration of the Metropolitan. We shall offer brief 
comments on each, 

“(1) The Metropolitan should as a general rule only ordain 
those who had passed through the College at Kottayam and ob- 
tained certificates of proficiency and good conduct.” 

If the Metropolitan had sufficient confidence in those who taught 
in the College and had the control of the students, this might have 
been a reasonable proposal. But it is not at all likely that this was 


1 Eugene Lester Ten Brink, The CMS Mission of Help to the Syrian 
Church in Malabar: 1818-1840, A Study in Protestant-Eastern Orthodox 
Encounter. (Unpublished MS). Apart from this summary, he gives in the 
Appendix the full Minutes of 21 March 1835, 
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the condition of affairs at that time, seeing that Peet was in charge of 
the College! How could the Metropolitan entrust him with the 
task of training the Syrian clergy, knowing that his convictions 
about the Syrian liturgy and worship as well as about Syrian doc- 
trines and practices were that these were largely unscriptural and 
superstitious? 

“(2) Accounts showing the produce of the land and other 
property belonging to the Church should be submitted annually 
to the British Resident, so that there might be no misappropriation 
or loss.”’ 

Mr E. M. Philip, a great leader and champion of the Jacobite 
Church, in The Indian Church of St Thomas comments on this, 
that the intention of this proposal was that the missionaries should 
have the right to check the accounts, because the Resident would 
naturally call in the services of one of the missionaries for auditing 
the accounts. Even assuming this to be so, the effect of the whole 
arrangement might have salutary in practice. Certainly the mission- 
aries did not want to appropriate for themselves any money de- 
longing to the Syrian Church! They had already spent very 
large amounts for the educational and other needs of the Church, 
and had been instrumental in obtaining enormous grants for the 
Church from the Government of Travancore. Further it has to 
be admitted that the Syrian Christians in positions of trust who had 
control of the finances of the parishes and of the Church as a whole 
were not always systematic in keeping accounts, much less in ren- 
dering accounts to the responsible bodies. In fact there were 
not a few who were lax in handling public funds. So the above 
proposal was well-intended, and would have been productive of 
good results if it had been accepted. But if it were primarily 
considered from the point of view of prestige, it could be contended 
that it was below the dignity of the Syrian Church to have to render 
accounts to any outside person however eminent. One cannot 
altogether easily dismiss such an objection. 

(3) A permanent endowment should, if possible, be instituted 
for the uncertain dues realized on the occasion of the various cere- 
monies such as matriages and baptisms and funerals for the needs 
of the clergy.” 

This was a nice suggestion in principle. But how such a big 
endowment was to be created is not clear. Even to the present 
day the dues realized on the occasion of the performance of such 
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ceremonies form a substantial portion of the income of parishes, 
especially in the Orthodox section, apart from the income from 
vested property in land where such exists. 

“(4) Schools should be established in connection with every 
parish church.” 

This again was an excellent suggestion, and in subsequent 
years it has been carried out to a large extent, though not univer- 
Sally. 


“(5) The clergy should expound the Gospel each Sunday during 
Divine Service.” 

In the Mar Thoma Church this has been the practice since the 
breach between themselves and the J acobites (Orthodox) in the 
latter part of the 19th century. In the Orthodox Church it is far 
from being universal even now. The emphasis on the preaching 
of the Word in addition to the performance of the liturgy is still 
considered to be a Protestant characteristic, not only in the Ortho- 
dox or Jacobite Church of Malabar, but in several similar Churches 
in other parts of the world too. 

(6) Prayers should be in Malayalam and not in Syriac.” 

Here again in the Mar Thoma Church it has been so, and in 
fact that was one of the most important and controversial differences 
when the breach between them and the Orthodox occurred. The 
latter frowned upon the innovation for a long period, but at present 
it has come into universal use in that Church too. It may perhaps 
be asked if it was wise for the missionaries to insist at that time on 
this with such force. But it may be answered that if they had not 
done so, and if the Mar Thoma section had not adopted it univer- 
sally, perhaps even now the Jacobite or Orthodox section might 
have gone on reading all the prayers in Syriac, a language not always 
fully understood even by the clergy themselves. 

The Metropolitan convened a Synod at Mavelikkara in 1836 
to consider the above proposals. It would seem that the proposals 
did not receive full and fair consideration. T hey were almost 
unanimously rejected in toto. We shall quote only a few sentences 
from the decisions of this Synod: “That whereas at an interview 
between the Rt Revd Daniel, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and the 

Metropolitan, it was proposed by the former that certain changes 
Should be introduced in the liturgies and ordinances of our Syrian 
Church, and whereas it was stated in reply that a conference of all 
the Churches would be held on the subject and its decision made 
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known: We, the Jacobite Syrians, being subject to the supremacy 
of the Patriarch of Antioch, and observing, as we do, the Liturgies 
and ordinances instituted by the prelates sent under his command, 
cannot deviate from such Liturgies and ordinances and maintain 
discipline contrary thereto; and a man of one persuasion being 
not authorised to preach and admonish in the Church of another 
following a different persuasion without the permission of the res- 
pective Patriarch, we cannot permit the same to be done amongst 
us;...and as the accounts of the annua! income accruing to 
our Churches under the head of voluntary contributions, offerings, 
etc., are, as required by the rules, furnished to our bishop, .. .we 
are without the power and feel disinclined to follow and cause to 
be followed a different procedure from the above... We would 
not follow any faith or teaching other than the orthodox faith of 
the Jacobite Syrian Christians to the end, that we may obtain sal- 
vation through the prayers of the ever happy, holy and ever-blessed 
Mother of God, the redresser of ali complaints, and through the 
prayers of all saints; Witness, Father, Son and Holy Ghost.”! 

Evidently the feelings of the people at Jarge, or at any rate of 
most of the leaders, had been roused against the missionaries, and 
they viewed with suspicion any and every suggestion that came from 
them. Even with regard to some of the useful proposals, it might 
be that attitude of the generality of the people was, “What business 
have these foreign missionaries, members of an alien Church, to 
poke into the affairs of our Church ?” The missionaries could 
have made such proposals for the consideration and the acceptance 
or rejection of the Syrians according as these judged best and taken 
-the decision, whatever it was, with as much grace as possible; 
but they seem to have put forward these as something like the condi- 
tions of a Peace Treaty, so to speak. “Accept these, then we shall 
work together; reject these and we part company’—that would 
seem to have been their tone. It is not then surprising that the 
proposals did not get a fair and detailed consideration before they 
were thrown out. 

Soon after the Synod the Metropolitan sent out a circular, 
forbidding the Syrian deacons to study at the Seminary at Kotta- 
yam. Clergy and laity were forbidden to associate themselves with 


1 From the official transaction of the Decisions of the Mavelikkara Synod 
in 1836 (Cheriyam, pp. 390, 394). 
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the missionaries. It was a sad ending to the C.M.S. Mission of 
Help, which had started only about two decades previously. The 
property which was the common possession of the Mission and 
the Syrian Church was divided amongst them by a Board of Arbi- 
tration agreed on by both. 

Could such an end possibly have been avoided ? That is not a 
practically fruitful question to ask. As we have already said, 
between the Mission and the Syrian Church as they were, there was 
an inherent spiritual conflict. 

No doubt, if the missionaries on the one hand, and the Metro- 

politan, his advisers and the leading clergy on the other, had all been 
very different, the conflict would have been resolved in a more 
creative way. Such, however, was not the actual course of history. 
The Syrian Church had its Eastern character coupled with the rigidi- 
ties of an Indian social caste and a suspicion born out of experience 
of Western missions of help. The Mission and missionaries too 
were to a large extent the products of their environment and times. 
Two missionaries (working in the C.S.L), who have studied the 
C.M.S. Mission of Help and are by no means unsympathetic 
critics, have spoken of this aspect. Firth says: “If differences of 
opinion (between the missionaries and the leaders of the Syrian 
Church) were to be avoided, the missionaries would have to be men 
with deep understanding of, and sympathy with, the liturgy and 
the ideas and customs of an Eastern Church very unlike their own, 
and men of great patience and tact. Unfortunately such knowledge 
and sympathy were rare in C.M.S. circles in the Church of England 
in the early 19th century.? Ten Brink says: “It may be 
presumed to be unfair to judge the C.M.S. by contemporary stan- 
dards of Anglican theology in which the heirs of the Oxford Move- 
ment have based the superstructure of a more Catholic ecclesiology 
on the firm foundation of the theolo gy of the Evangelical Movement, 
and have provided a more adequate synthesis of both than was 
available to the leaders of the C.M.S. at the time. Moreover it is 
futile to regret that 20th century ecclesiology could not have been 
applied to a 19th century ecclesiastical encounter. Neither eccl- 
esiastical nor secular history works that way.’? From age to 
age theological horizons of peoples and churches change. 


t Firth, p. 164. 
2 Ten Brink MS, p. 116. 
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The breach between the C.M.S. and the Syrian Church did not 
however mean that the effects of the work of the former disappeared 
altogether. No, they continued to make themselves felt in various 
ways in the definitely religious sphere. In several places small 
Anglican congregations were formed, which consisted mostly of 
Syrian Christians with new converts from among the Depressed 
Classes of Hindus. In some cases they were almost entirely Syrian 
Christian in composition. These Syrians were those who had 
been so much influenced by the teachings of the missionaries that 
they felt they could not conscientiously continue to participate in 
the worship of the Syrian Church and subscribe to its doctrines. 
Numerically they were not a large section of the Syrian Christian 
community, but educationally they became comparatively well 
advanced, as on the whole they availed themselves of the facilities 
provided by the C.M.S. to a greater extent than the others. In 
fairness to the missionaries it may be noted that they admitted 
Syrians into their Church after considerable hesitation and at the 
earnest request of the latter. The starting of a branch of the 
Anglican Church in Travancore was far from the original purpose 
of the missionaries, as is clear from the letters of the missionaries 
recorded in the Missionary Registers. 

Besides those who joined the Church of England, there was 
in the Syrian Church itself a section who responded more favour- 
ably to the influence of the C.M.S. than the rest and eventually 
took a resolute stand for effecting what they thought to be useful 
reforms. They wanted to continue in the Syrian Church and, as 
we shall see presently, they did continue in that Church; but that 
involved them in a struggle with the section that was opposed to 
such reforms, a struggle which passed through several vicissitudes 
and ultimately issued in litigation in the Civil Courts. These gave 
a final award against the section that stood by the reforms. Thus a 
split occurred in the Church between the section that favoured the 
reforms and the one that opposed the reforms, the former con- 
tending that the Malabar Syrian Church was independent, and the 
latter that it was under the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. Thus 
came into existence two churches where previously there was only 
one—the Mar Thoma Church and the Orthodox Church, the latter 
being by far the bigger one, perhaps thrice as big as the former.} 


1 Exact statistics are not available: sée Note to Introduction, p. 6, 
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It is in the Mar Thoma Church that the influence of the C.M.S. 
operated more conspicuously, though the Orthodox Church was in 
no wise immune against the forces set in motion by the mission- 
aries. 

Before we turn to have a more detailed look at the developments 
after the breach between the missionaries and the Syrian Church, 
we may pause to consider very briefly the general nature of the 
wholesome current of life and thought started by the work of the 
C.M.S. We should try to get at the factors of abiding value and 
truth beneath much that were not so in the work of the Mission. 
To sift the grain from the chaff is not easy; there will be differences 
of opinion over whether what one picks up as a grain is really so, 
or whether what one rejects as chaff may not be valuable grain. 

We may begin by recalling the impression of the Revd C. 
Buchanan about the religious life of the Syrian community, as he saw 
it in the early part of the 19th century : “The body of the Church 
appeared to be ignorant and formal and dead.” He further implies, 
by constrast with a few here and there, that the majority of the 
people were not ‘alive to righteousness’ and were not marked 
by real Christian ‘purity of life’. Such a criticism might be levelled 
against large sections of Christians in most centuries, perhaps 
at all times. Alas, what would one say about present day Europe ! 
Not that it is even ‘formal’, for have not the forms of religion also 
disappeared to a great extent in large sections of European society ? 
Yet differences in degree may be recognized. 

Dr Buchanan’s remarks were not however those of an unfriendly 
critic. His observation was substantially true, as can be verified 
by information from other sources too. What features in the 
religious fife of the Syrian community prompted him to make these 
observations? Rites and ceremonies and rituals can be extremely 
useful and inspiring; they can enrich and strengthen and purify 
the life and thought of a Christian who practises them in the proper 
spirit and attitude. We cannot altogether dispense with such 
externals; in fact we should not seek to do so. The idea that 
the less of them the better for true spirituality is not a sound canon. 
There is no such inverse law of the relationship between spiri- 

tuality on the one hand, and rites and ceremonies and symbols 
on the other, as seems to be imagined by some Evangelicals here 
and elsewhere. Having said this, one feels sadly obliged to observe 
also that time and again, as has happened in several other faiths 
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besides Christianity, religion has come to be for many people 
largely a matter of external worship, the performance of certain 
ceremonies at fixed times and the observance of special days and 
so on, without the.life of inward devotion to God and of brotherly 
love for one another which should flow from it. The scrupulous 
performance of ceremonies has not very infrequently co-existed 
with serious looseness in conduct. It would seem that God has 
been sometimes mistaken for One who is easily satisfied with the 
external gestures and gifts of his votaries. Salvation has often been 
practically conceived as admission at some remote future to a 
very delightful place beyond the grave called Heaven and as en- 
sured by the performance of certain sacred rites and ceremonies 
in the present life. Sacraments have been regarded as the means 
of purchasing the forgiveness of sin, even when there was no 
earnest intention to eschew evil in future. 

It goes without saying that such a conception of religion leads 
to dangerous consequences in the practical lives of people. In 
short, religion which should elevate man, in fact debases him. A 
religion of this kind of course has nothing in common with true 
Christianity; and yet historically, has not Christianity again and 
again been debased to this level in most Jands and in many ages ? 
That such a wrong and practically dangerous conception of Christia- 
nity was to a considerable extent prevalent, though by no means 
universal, amongst Syrian Christians at the time when the C.M.S. 
missionaries arrived is not complimentary to them, but unfor- 
tunately, one is afraid, it is substantially true. 

It needs be borne in mind however, that it is not only a false 
ceremonalism that leads to dangerous practical consequences. A 
misconceived or distorted doctrine of justification by faith may lead 
to equally disastrous results. In some countries and in some 
circles it has been this latter notion that has wrought more havoc, 
while at other times and in other places it was the former that did so. 
Here in the Malabar Church at the time we speak of, the danger 
lay in the former. 

Another corrupting influence came from certain superstitious 
practices and notions of the Hindu society in whose midst the 
Christians lived. The offering of food to the spirits of departed 
ancestors on special days, the casting of horoscopes, the fear of 
evil spirits and the resort to black magic to avert their influence, 
the observance of auspicious days and hours, the avoidance of 
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inauspicious omens, and several other similar practices and beliefs 
were widely prevalent among Syrian Christians. The missionaries, 
whatever were their faults and limitations, strove to uphold a purer 
conception of the life that is truly pleasing to God. Their emphasis 
on personal religion, on justification and sanctification, not by 
fasting, penances, fulfilment of religious vows or any other religious 
work, but by faith in the crucified and risen Saviour Jesus Christ 
and in him only, was necessary to bring to the Syrian Church a 
reformation in the inward life of the spirit. This truer conception 
of the Christian life upheld by the missionaries, implied also a 
truer conception of God and his relationship to his children, and 
of the demands on us of his love and holiness, if we are to live as 
his children. There can be little doubt that in the hands of God the 
missionaries were at this time the instruments for starting wholesome 
trends in this direction, despite all the limitations and weaknesses 
which made them imperfect or defective instruments. It is irrele- 
vant and irreverent to ask whether God might not have chosen some 
others for this task. It is these that he actually chose. 

Until the Mission came, “for the vast majority of the people and 
for many of the clergy the Bible was an unknown book in an un- 
known tongue.”? Bui it became “a dynamic living force in the 
lives of the common people” through the patient labours of Bailey 
who translated the Bible into Malayalam, and had it printed “in 
types cast by his own hands”. No wonder that even E.M. Philip, the 
severest critic of the missionaries says : “Two material advantages 
the Syrians have received through the labours of the missionaries: 
these we acknowledge with gratitude. They are the spread of 
English education and the publication of the Bible in the verna- 
cular.”? But the more important service they did was to place 
emphasis on the centrality of the Scriptures in the life of the Chris- 
tian and of the Church. The stress they laid on the careful and 
intelligent reading and study of Scriptures was most essential. 
No doubt they were rather weak in their understanding of the place 
of corporate worship and the sacraments in the life of the Christian, 
and of the relation of Scriptures to Tradition in the life of the 
Church. But the idea that the Church must preach the Word, 
and that the Scriptures should be the authoritative criterion for 


! Ten Brink MS. 
2 E.M. Philip, p. 298. 
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testing the traditions of Faith and Order, have gained widespread 
acceptance in the Syrian community largely as result of the currents 
of thought initiated by the Mission. This, to say the least, was a 
necessary corrective to the concept of the Church held by the Syrians 
at that time. 

The story of the C.M.S. Mission and the Anglican Church, which 
they built up in Kerala after their break with the Syrian Church, 
does not come within the scope of our historical survey. But we 
cannot leave out the impact on the Syrian Church of the subsequent 
work of the Mission. It seems that when the C.M.S. transformed 
itself from a Mission of Help to the Syrian Church into an Open 
Mission, and carried on its independent activities in Kerala, their 
influence on the old Church and their traditional community life was 
revolutionary. Therefore let us briefly look at the work of the 
C.M.S. in the next period and see how it challenged the concept 
of the life and mfésion of the Church prevalent in the Syrian Church. 

Now that their preoccupation with the Syrian Church as a 
Church was over, the missionaries turned their attention to evan- 
gelistic work among the Hindus. Isolated efforts to convert caste 
Hindus did not produce any results worth mention. Therefore 
they strengthened their efforts at spreading the Gospel among the 
backward communities and depressed classes. Norton had been 
engaged in the work among the Ezhavas. The new phase of the 
work of the C.M.S. started with an extensive programme among the 
slave castes (serfs sold and bought along with land, called Pu/ayas 
and Parayas), on the one hand, and among the hill tribes (the 
Arayans) on. the other. 

Even as early as 1818 the missionary trio had written to the 
C.M.S. of the ‘forlorn condition’ of the above population, saying : 
“Should any plans for their amelioration be adopted, and if we can 
be of assistance, it will afford us great pleasure.” When Munro 
Island was given to the Mission, they found that they had possession 
also of one hundred slaves, who were liberated by them. This 
was in 1835, twenty years before the Travancore Government 
legally abolished slavery. The missionaries were “touched at 
the sight of the deep degradation under which this despised race 
(the depressed classes) seemed to lie,’* and started ‘slave schools’ 


1 Eira Dalton, The Baker Family in India, p. 35, 
2 Hunt, p. 120, 
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for them. The first baptism from among them took place in 1854. 
Soon the movement began to spread among the depressed classes, 
and large numbers of them joined the Church. The conversion 
among the depressed classes created a sensation among the highs 
caste Hindus and even among the Syrian Christians. Obviously 
they had vested interests in perpetuating the existing social structure. 
Rev. George Mathen, a Syrian priest who had joined the Anglican 
Church and who worked among the depressed classes, wrote in 
1851: “Strong fears exist among all classes of people that the 
enlightenment of the slaves will be followed by their liberation and 
_the consequent ruin of the interests of agriculture.” So the new 
converts were molested and the missionaries were attacked. It is 
also said that the washerman and the barber refused their minis- 
tration to the Syrians who were closely connected with the work 
among the depressed classes. Despite persecutions the movement 
among the depressed classes grew rapidly. 

The missionaries in conference in 1857 “resolved that we are 
and have been unanimously agreed that converts from the slave 
castes are to be introduced into our Churches and partake of the 
ordinances of religion and stand on the same footing as other 
members of the Church.’ This affirmation that the slave caste 
people ‘stand on the same footing’ in the Church of Christ as the 
Syrian Christians and converts from high castes was revolutionary 
in the extreme against the caste background of Hinduism to which 
the Syrian Church had .conformed through the centuries. Even 
the Syrians who joined the Mission could not tolerate it. Baker 
Speaks of an incident where “on a few slave converts entering the 
door of the Church at the instance of the missionary, the Syrians 
left by the windows.’® In fact some Syrians, who joined the 
missionaries at first, left them and returned to the Syrian Church ` 
because of the threat from the missionaries to their caste and com- 
munal sensibilities. But it goes to the credit of the Mission 
that on the whole they stuck to the principle of equality of all within 
the Church. | 

It is difficult to say whether the social implication of this religious 
equality was in any sense a matter of religious conviction with the 

1 MS of a B.D. Thesis by Kuruwvilla Abraham, p. 11-12. 


® Eira Dalton, p. 35. 
3 Dalton, p. 36. 


4 Ten Brink MS, p. 123; cp. Cheriyan, p. 330, 
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missionaries. They shared the individualistic pietism of the Evan- 
gelical Movement of the time, and their primary concern was with 
the religious salvation of the souls of the people of the slave castes 
and the hill tribes of Kerala, and the building up of a Church 
based on the spiritual oneness of all in Christ. But pastoral 
concern for the new converts compelled the Mission to be con- 
cerned with their total life, including the economic and social, 
bodily and mental aspects of life as well. “The depressed class 
converts were landless labourers living on the lands of the big 
landowners. When they became Christians, they were uprooted 
by the Hindu landowners and so it became necessary for the mis- 
sionaries to acquire land for them. With the help of the Govern- 
ment they secured land at nominal charges and founded several 
settlements.... As the depressed classes were never allowed in 
the public schools, and even the missionary schools where upper 
class students studied were out of bounds for them, special schools 
were started by the missionaries exclusively for the benefit of the 
depressed class Christians. Moreover, they boldly admitted them 
in the existing mission schools, despite fierce opposition.” 
Indeed the missionaries found that they had to engage themselves 
in a fight against traditionally entrenched social and communal 
vested interests in order to procure the elementary human rights 
of the converts who came from the outcastes. Says Ten Brink : 
“The aggressive tendencies of Joseph Peet were now diverted from 
fighting Syrian ‘superstitions’ to the more profitable occupation of 
opposing the appalling social injustices meted out to the lower 
classes of Malabar society. From time immemorial lower class men 
or women were strictly forbidden to wear any garment above the 
waist, a privilege reserved for the upper classes, the Brahmins 
and the Nairs. The missionaries carried the fight for their converts’ 
right to wear blouses, right up to the Queen of England and won.””* 
“In spite of buildings being burned down and other reprisals, 
both missionaries and converts put up a heroic fight against the 
ancient injustices, which denied to large groups of people the 
simplest decencies of life.’ 

The result of it all was that among a large section of the Syrian 
Christians within the Anglican Church as well as within the 


1 Kuruvilla Abraham MS, p. 12. 
2 Ten Brink MS. p. 134. 
3 Jen Brink MS. p. 123, 
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Syrian Church, the traditional understanding of the Church as 
an exclusive social caste or ethnic community which looked 
after their own interests and conformed to the caste hierarchy 
of Hindu society, began to give place to a new idea of the nature 
of the Church and its obligation for misston and service to those 
outside. For the first time many Syrians were awakened to three 
truths. First, that the Church exists for spreading the Gospel to 
all people, irrespective of their caste status. Second, that the Church 
has a special responsibility to serve and uplift the poor and the 
depressed. Third, that the Church has a spiritual unity in Christ, 
transcending all caste divisions. 

This awakening which the C.M.S. brought about in the idea of 
the life, mission and service of the Church in the world is a factor 
that has continued to shape, however slowly, the life of the Syrian 
Churches, as we shall see. It also introduced for the first time in 
Kerala a new tension between Church and Community, between 
the spiritual equality of all in Christ and the inequalities of society, 
between the humanism of the Gospel and the intolerable indignities 
perpetrated on the lowly in the caste hierarchy. In spite of its 
religious pietism therefore, the Mission introduced the truth that 
the Church is in one sense a challenge to the existing social structure. 
It took many decades before it found expression in an organization 
like the Kerala Youth Christian Council of Action, which 
emphasized the prophetic ministry of the Church in society and 
politics, But it is no exaggeration to say that the ferment was 
created in the Christian Churches of Kerala by the C.M.S. mission. 
We must now however return to the history of the Syrian Church. 


Note to this Chapter 


Mr P. Cheriyan’s book The Malabar Syrians and the Church 
Missionary Society is an extraordinarily reliable one as far as facts 
areconcerned. With regard to the evaluation of facts and inferences 
from them, there is scope for honest difference. It might seem that 
he was eager to defend or vindicate the missionaries wherever it 
could be done within the limits of fairness. On the other hand Mr 
E.M. Philip, the author of The Indian Church of St Thomas, would 
seem to be an unduly severe and unsympathetic critic of the C,M.S, 


1 Organized in 1939, 
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whom he must have held to be responsible for the dissensions in 
the Syrian Church in the 19th century. It does not however mean 
that his criticisms have no value. The book is valuable in revealing 
how a staunch member of the Jacobite Church viewed the actions of 
the C.M.S. missionaries. 


6 
A Fresh Schism 


AS HAS already been noted, some Syrians who had been greatly 

influenced by the Mission and felt that they could not any 
longer conscientiously participate in the worship of their mother- 
Church and subscribe to all its teachings, joined the new Anglican 
congregations. There were others who were greatly influenced 
by the Mission, but who were keen to continue in the mother- 
Church and reform it from within. The existence of such a 
Reform Party proved to be of great significance in shaping the 
course of the history of the Syrian Church. The person who 
more than anybody else gave the lead to this Reform movement 
in the Syrian Church was Abraham Malpan of Maraman in Central 
Travancore, whom the Mar Thoma Church regards with great 
veneration, He was vicar of the congregation at Maraman. He 
was also for several years a teacher in the Seminary at Kottayam, 
and was then closely associated with the missionaries. At the 
Seminary he undertook a revision of the Syrian liturgy. 

In the Eastern Churches, apart from the Nicene creed, there 
are no formulated doctrinal ‘confessions’ or Articles of Faith, 
to which there is a formal commitment by the Church or its member- 
Ship. But the basic doctrines find their expression in the prayers 
and meditations of the liturgy, especially the liturgy (Taksa) for 
the celebration of Holy Communion (Holy Qurbana). The Liturgy 
therefore holds a fundamental place in the life of the Church, 
not only as the central act of worship, but also as the confession 
and witness of the Church to the true (orthodox) doctrine. And 
the historical continuity of the liturgical tradition is an essential 
expression of the continuity of the Faith and order of the Church. 
As a Malpan engaged in teaching the Taksa and its chants to the 
prospective priests of the Church, Abraham Malpan knew the 
place of the Taksa in the life of faith and devotion of the Syrian 
Church. He himself shared the conviction regarding the centra- 
lity of the Liturgy in the Church's life. It was for this reason 
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that when he came to feel, through the influence of the Mission 
and his own study of the Bible, that there were in the liturgy unscrip- 
turat elements which affected the integrity of the life of faith and 
Christian piety, he wanted to delete them. Probably he desired 
to give the Taksa a new integrity by bringing it into line with the 
primitive tradition of the Church of the New Testament, as he then 
understood it, but without doing violence to the continuity of 
the later developments in tradition which produced the Liturgy of 
St James. In fact he kept close to the traditional form, even where 
he changed tlie content. For instance, take the opening prayer 
of the priest in the service of Qurbana before and after his revi- 
sion. The Jacobite liturgy has: “Mary that brought thee forth 
and John that baptized thee shall intercede for us; have mercy on 
us.” The revised liturgy has: “Our Lord Jesus the Messiah, who 
took flesh from Mary and was baptized by John, have mercy on 
us.” It is significant that the religious struggle for and against 
evangelical reform in the Church was fought in relation to the 
meaning of the Christian ‘integrity’ of the liturgy. No doubt, 
as we shall see, many non-religious concerns, including ecclesiastical 
power-politics, were mixed up with the religious, and played their 
part in the struggle which determined the course of Church history. 

The following are the more important chaages that he made 
in his revision. All prayers for the dead and invocation of saints 
were removed, The following words which the officiating priest 
used to utter on taking the Bread in his hands were also removed: 
“Thee I am holding who holdest the bounds; Thee I am grasping 
who orderest the depths; Thee, O God, do I place in my mouth.” 
In another prayer of the priest “We offer Thee this unbloody 
sacrifice for Thy whole Church all over the world,” the words 
‘ynbloody sacrifice’ were replaced by ‘prayer’. The epiclesis, 
or prayer of consecration of the elements, was changed into “May 
the Holy Ghost dwell on this bread (or the wine in this cup) and 
make it the body (or the blood) of our Lord the Messiah for the 
remission of sins and for life eternal unto those who receive it.” 
The words ‘unto those who receive’ are a significant addition. A 
rubric for the blessing of the censer was deleted, but the use of the 
censer wascontinued. Inthe old liturgy the priestat one place, when 
removing the veil or the covering, addresses it as follows: “Thou 


t See Orthodox and Mar Thoma liturgies in use now, 
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art the hard rock which was set against the tomb of our Redeemer.” 
This prayer was changed by Abraham Malpan to one addressed 
to our Lord himself: “Thou art the tried and precious stone which 
was set at naught by the builders.” Certain changes in practice were 
also initiated by the Malpan. The Communion was to be admin- 
istered in both kinds, and was not to be celebrated when there were 
no communicants. The service was to be conducted in the mother 
tongue (Malayalam), 

The Malpan’s decision to revise the liturgy (the Taksa) in 
this way was no doubt inspired by the missionaries and their 
teaching. The majority of the people were not prepared for such 
changes, and in fact they must have been shocked by them. Need- 
less to say, they were not countenanced by the then Metropolitan. 
Abraham Malpan used this Taksa only in his own parish church 
at Maraman, a place which has acquired considerable importance 
in the subsequent history of the Syrian Church for this and other 
reasons. It is remarkable that practically the whole of that parish 
favoured this revised Taksa used by the Malpan in his celebrations. 
In those days, the parishes had a high degree of autonomy; in fact, 
in the Jacobite (or Orthodox) Church this is so even now to a 
marked degree. On the other hand, in the Mar Thoma Church, 
the administration has perhaps surprisingly been centralized almost 
completely. Priests are transferred from parish to parish and are 
no longer ordained for particular parishes, as they were previously. 
Their salaries are fixed by the Metropolitan, though they are paid 
by the parishes. In the Orthodox Church there is some talk at 
the moment of the transfer of clergy and the fixing of salaries. 
The relative independence of the parish in former times is only 
relevant here, in considering the formal justifiability of Abraham 
Malpan’s celebrating the Holy Communion in accordance with 
the revised liturgy without the sanction of the Metropolitan. 
His own followers were convinced that the changes were in 
accordance with the teaching of the Scriptures; and therefore it 
mattered little to them whether the Metropolitan gave his sanction 
or not, though this may not have seemed a very sound principle in 
the eyes of many. The more cautious amongst them would say 
that in the history of a Church there might be special crises when 
men specially called of God would have to act in a way that is not 
to be ordinarily resorted to by all and sundry. Of course, such 
considerations, whatever be their worth, did not enter the minds 
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of those who could not at all see eye to eye with him and who 
were opposed to the new movement. It is said that the Metro- 
politan excommunicated the whole Maraman Parish. 

All this happened in 1837. Abraham Malpan must have felt 
how good it would have been if the Metropolitan at the time had 
been more favourably disposed towards the missionaries and the 
ideas which they had propagated, as had been some of the earlier 
Metropolitans, especially Dionysius III. It seems that there were 
also people who were discontented with the present Metropolitan 
Dionysius IV, on grounds other than theological. In fact, a year 
before this a memorial had been sent to the Resident by several 
prominent clergymen, criticizing him and his alleged misrule, but no 
notice was taken of it. Representations against the Metropolitan 
were also sent to the Patriarch at this time or a little later. 

Abraham Malpan then conceived the idea of sending a young 
and talented deacon, a nephew of his own, Mathew by name to 
the Patriarch at Mosul with a view to his being consecrated. This 
young deacon after studying at Kottayam for some time had gone 
to Madras to continue his studies at the Institute of the C.M.S. 
From there he started on the long journey to the Patriarch’s resid- 
ence, a journey that was adventurous enough in those times. He 
spent nearly two years in all with the Patriarch Elias, who was 
deeply impressed by his abilities and by his conduct and life. He 
therefore raised him to the episcopate and sent him back to Malabar 
with due credentials to be the Metropolitan of the Church there 
and to supersede Dionysius IV. 

This may seem to be a very autocratic procedure on the part of 
the Patriarch. What justification had he in consecrating a Metran 
(Bishop) for the Malabar Church without any reference to the then 
Metropolitan of that Church, and still more for making the new 
bishop the Metropolitan of the Church, while there already was 
one of several years standing? Is it that he was not fully satisfied 
with the validity of the consecration of Dionysius IV by Mar 
Philoxenus of Thozhiyoor? This we remember had been demied 
outright by the foreign prelate Mar Athanasius when he came 
here in 1825 as the representative of the then Patriarch. One 
does not know for certain the answers to these questions. [ft must 
be said that the Jacobile Patriarchs have not usually been very con- 
stitutional in their procedure with regard to the affairs of the 

Malabar Church. In much later times too it was often so, and hag 
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again and again given rise to untold confusion in the history of 
the Syrian Church in Malabar. 

When the new Metropolitan Mar Mathew Athanasius, returned 
to Malabar in 1843, the old Metropolitan Dionysius was naturally 
in no mood to vacate the see in favour of the newcomer. Mar 
Mathew Athanasius favoured, to some extent at least, the reforms 
of his uncle Abraham Malpan, but, occupying a more responsible 
position, he was apparently desirous of not alienating any large 
section of the people if it could be avoided. So it is fairly well- 
Known that in some places he celebrated the Holy Qurbana in 
accordance with the old unrevised liturgy, and at others he used 
the revised one. Even some of those who were warm admirers 
and staunch followers of his have regarded this as a serious lapse 
or weakness on his part, an attempt at an unwholesome com- 
promise, a kind of opportunism. Perhaps his uncle Abraham 
Malpan himself, who wanted the Metran to confine himself to 
Maraman so as to avoid ecclesiastical power-politics and serve the 
cause of the Reform, also felt this way. Is it not possible however 
that while he himself would have a definite preference for the 
liturgical reforms initiated by Abraham Malpan, nevertheless he 
did not take them to be of such vital importance as to stake every- 
thing on them, and that he did not regard it as sin to use the old 
liturgy to celebrate the Sacrament, and that in short he had a wider 
theological outlook than those who had staunchly committed 
themselves to all the particular reforms adopted by Abraham 
Malpan and his co-workers? 

Whatever be the truth of the matter, the new Metropolitan did 
not succeed in disarming the suspicions and hostilities of all. Mar 
Dionysius sent representations to the Patriarch against the new 
Metran and must easily have got many signatures to support his 
case. Even the limited extent to which Mar Mathew Athanasius 
favoured the reforms must have been very unpalatable to them and 
to the Patriarch when he was informed of the situation. In 1846 he 
sent to Malabar a representative of his, Mar Kurilos by name, to 
go into the situation. Jt seems that he had also entrusted to him 
some blank sheets with his signature. On his arrival here Mar 

Dionysius got into touch with him, and the two came to such a 
close understanding that soon the former resigned his office as 
Metropolitan in favour of Mar Kurilos. The fatter thereby 
claimed now to be the Metropolitan of the Malabar Church, and 
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made use of the signed blank sheets which he had brought from the 
Patriarch to support his claims. 

Mar Mathew Athanasius had of course to oppose this, and 
appealed for help to the Government of the Travancore State. 
The Government appointed a committee to go into the matter, 
and after due investigation they gave their verdict against the 
foreign prelate and in favour of Mar Athanasius, who was sub- 
sequently proclaimed by the Ruler of the State as the rightful head 
of the non-Roman Syrian Church. This was in 1852, nine years 
after his arrival in Malabar as Metropolitan, consecrated and 
appointed by the Patriarch of that time. All this long while he 
had to go on countering the moves of his predecessor Mar Diony- 
sius and repeatedly appealing to the Government duly to recognize 
his claims and issue a Royal Proclamation in his favour. In this 
he succeeded at last, and perhaps expected that he would have a 
peaceful time for the rest of his life, to devote himself to the good 
of the Church as he conceived it. But if he had such an expecta- 
tion, he was gravely mistaken. For various reasons the opposi- 
tion against him did not die out, but even gained momentum. 
Even before the Committee gave its verdict, the Patriarch had sent 
here yet another foreign bishop, Mar Athanasius Stephanos, to 
rule over the Malabar Church along with Mar Kurilos and Mar 
Dionysius! Apparently the Patriarch had strange notions as to 
what he rightly could or could not do with the Church in Malabar; 
or it may be truer to say that perhaps the latter idea—that there 
were some limitations to his power—did not exist at all for him! 
Mar Stephanos did not get any help from the Government of this 
State, and had therefore to leave the country after creating some 
disturbances in certain churches which he tried to enter. This 
particular affair was only a passing episode. But a far more 
significant and fateful turn of events happened in a few years’ 
time, fateful for the better as some would say, for the worse accord- 
ing to others. In any case it led to a split in the Church, or at 
least set a seal on it. 

In 1865 a priest called Joseph Kathanar (‘Kathanar’ means a 
priest), a nephew of Dionysius H, went over to the Patriarch in 
Syria. He was duly consecrated Metran and appointed to super- 
sede Mar Mathew Athanasius as the Metropolitan of the Malabar 
Syrian Church. He took the title of Mar Dionysius V. He did 
not lose much time in returning to Malabar with the Patriarch’s 
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credentials and opening the struggle to oust Mar Athanasius. He 
was a man of pleasing manners and great abilities, especially in 
winning over people to his side, and was gifted with shrewd insight. 
His appeal to the Government for support did not bear any fruit, 
and the struggle went on for several years without any progress in 
favour of the new metran. At last he felt that only if the Patriarch 
would come in person to Malabar to support his cause, using the 
great influence and dignity of his office would the tide of affairs 
change. Accordingly he persuaded the then Patriarch, Peter TI 
by name, to undertake a journey to India. Before coming here, 
the Patriarch first went to London and there met high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries like the Archbishop of Canterbury with a view to per- 
suading them to use their influence in his favour with the Govern- 
ment of this country. It is said that the Archbishop tried to per- 
suade the Patriarch not to attempt to maintain such a tight contro} 
over the Malabar Church, but it was of no avail. 

In 1875 the Patriarch arrtved in Malabar. It was the first time 
that a Jacobite Patriarch had arrived in person in this country. 
The people of Malabar had profound veneration for the exalted 
office of a Patriarch at that time, and for a long time after that. 
Mar Peter’s arrival created a great sensation in the Syrian com- 
munity. Just as Mar Dionysius had expected, the tide of the 
peopie’s loyalty turned in his favour to a large extent, as the 
Patriarch was on the spot to back him up. Large numbers of 
people went over to his side from Mar Athanasius’s side, though 
one might say there was probably no hard and fast distinction 
between the two parties at the time. The Patriarch however did 
not succeed in persuading the Government of Travancore State to 
recognize and proclaim Mar Dionysius V as the Metropolitan of 
the Syrian Church. But he did succeed in getting them to with- 
draw the Royal Proclamation that had been issued in favour of 
Mar Mathew Athanasius several years previously. The Govern- 
ment took up the very sensible position that, disputes between rival 
Metropolitans with regard to the possession of churches and 
church properties must be referred to the civil courts of the land 
and that their verdict would be binding on all. 

Before the Patriarch left the country, he held a Synod at 
Mulanthuruthi in North Travancore in 1876. Some of the decisions 
made at this Synod were obviously intended to bring the Church 
here under the strict contro) of the Patriarch. The whole Church 
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was divided into seven dioceses, each under a metran directly 
responsible to the Patriarch. Each metran on his consecration 
was to sign a document acknowledging the authority of the Patri- 
arch, including the Patriarch’s authority even to dismiss him from 
office according to his will and pleasure. In 1877, a year after the 
Patriarch had returned home, Mar Mathew Athanasius passed 
away. But several years before this, in 1868, he had consecrated a 
cousin of his as Metran; having been his assistant all these years, 
he now succeeded him. His name was Mar Thomas Athanasius. 
According to the instructions given by the Patriarch before leaving 
the country, Joseph Mar Dionysius made preparations to file 
a civil suit to get possession of all the churches and church pro- 
perties which were under the control of Mar Athanasius. Since 
Mar Mathew Athanasius had passed away, the suit was filed against 
his successor Mar Thomas Athanasius in 1879. 

Before we pursue the course of this litigation, which dragged 
on for about ten years at several levels of courts, we may say a few 
words about Mar Mathew Athanasius. He has had his profound 
admirers, and whatever limitations he had, the Mar Thoma Church 
as a whole, and many outside that Church too, regard him with 
deep appreciation and reverence. There is no doubt that he was 
an extraordinarily gifted person. He has had enemies too in 
plenty but they, or at least the more reasonable amongst them, do 
not withhold from him great respect for various traits in him. 
Even E.M. Philip, ecclesiastically a virulent opponent, gives him. 
credit for having by his bold actions saved his people from some of 
the unjust disabilities and burdens from which they had been 
suffering on account of the insolence and tyranny of certain classes 
of Hindu government officers. All parties recognized that in 
knowledge of the Scriptures and theology he was perhaps the most 

able Metran the Christians of St Thomas had ever had, says Bishop 
Brown.t Those who were most closely associated with him 
cherished the greatest respect and reverence for him. 

There are however certain obvious contradictions in his policy, 
to which his critics can rightly point. For years after his return 
to Malabar from Syria, in his efforts to oust the previous Metro- 
politan he leaned on the authority of the Partiarch and claimed, 
as duly appointed by him, the right to rule over the Church. But 
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later, when Joseph Mar Dionysius claimed the same authority of 
the Patriarch against him, and further when the Patriarch excom- 
municated him, he began to repudiate in toto the authority of the 
Patriarch and to urge that the Malabar Church was an independent 
Church. In fact that was, as we shall see, the main stand of his 
successor in the litigation that he had to face. 

To go further back, one may wonder what exactly his hopes 
were, when he went to Syria and received consecration at the hands 
of the Patriarch, with regard to the reforms which he had in his 
heart to carry through in the Malabar Church. Did he expect 
that the Patriarch would give his sanction to those reforms when 
he came to know of them? It may be argued in his favour that 
simply because he received consecration from the Patriarch he was 
not under an obligation to rule over the Malabar Church only in 
accordance with the will and pleasure of the Patriarch. Both 
before and after his time, the Metropolitans of Thozhiyoor have 
consecrated Metropolitans for the Malabar Syrian Church, and 
vice versa, but the two Churches are admittedly independent of 
each other. However, it may be questioned whether this could 
have been the attitude which Mar Mathew Athanasius adopted 
towards the Patriarch when he received consecration at his hands, 
for he must then have given the usual formal but very solemn 
written undertaking, placing himself under implicit obedience to 
the Patriarch. Again, as pointed out before, when he was seeking 
to oust his predecessor, he was relying on the authority of the 
Patriarch to make and unmake bishops, to seat them and unseat 
them. 

Once again, whatever foibles he had, or whatever errors he 
might have committed, he was a man of deep religious experience 
and earnest habits of prayer, well versed in the Scriptures and of 
great intellectual talents. It is characteristic of the man that his 
last letter was an exhortation to faith in Christ and his only refer- 
ence to his own affairs was the claim that all he had taught could 
be proved by the Scriptures.! His lot was cast in troubled waters, 
though unfriendly critics may perhaps say that he himself was to 
a great extent responsible for having troubled the waters! 

Now to turn to the course of events and the outcome of the 
struggle in the law courts of the State between the two Metro- 
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politans—Mar Thomas Athanasius who was consecrated by 
Mathew Athanasius and succeeded him, and Mar Joseph Diony- 
sius who, as we have seen, was consecrated and upheld by the then 
Patriarch. The suit passed upwards through three levels of courts, 
the District Court, the High Court and the Royal Court of Appeal. 
In all three courts the judgment went against Mar Thomas Athana- 
sius and in favour of Mar Joseph Dionysius who was the original 
plaintiff. In the Royal Court however one of the three judges, 
the only Christian judge, pronounced judgment in favour of Mar 
Athanasius, but, of course, the majority judgment in favour of 
Mar Dionysius prevailed. Followers of Mar Athanasius used to 
make a point of the fact that the Christian judge’s verdict was in 
their favour, though it was a poor consolation in effect! The 
other party could retort that the Christian judge was ‘perhaps 
influenced by his own theological or ecclesiastical prejudices, 
whereas the two Hindu judges were unbiassed and so their verdict 
was impartial. 

- However that may be, the main and decisive issue in the suit is 
worth noting. On the one hand it was argued on behalf of Mar 
Dionysius (the plaintiff) that the Malabar Church had from time 
immemorial been under the jurisdiction of the Jacobite Patriarch of 
Antioch, that the consecration of Mar Thomas Athanasius (the 
defendant) by Mar Mathew Athanasius without the sanction of 
the Patriarch was not only irregular but also invalid, and that 
therefore the defendant was not a bishop and so had no title to 
administer the property of the Church. 

On behalf of Mar Athanasius it was argued on the other hand 
that while the Malabar Church had connections with the Jacobite 
Patriarch in Antioch since the separation from the Roman Church 
in the latter half of the 17th century, nevertheless it was an inde- 
pendent Church, that throughout this long period of two centuries 
several Metropolitans had been consecrated by their predecessors 
in the Malabar Church itself, and that this was done without the 
sanction or even knowledge of the Patriarch. 

The suit has been referred to at this length because of the 
importance of the fundamental issue involved, and still more because 
of the consequences that followed it. The sensational suit to which 
we have been referring is known as ‘the Seminary Case’, because 
the theological Seminary, familiarly called the Old Seminary: 
founded in the days of the co-operation between the Mission and 
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the Syrian Church, where Mar Thomas Athanasius was residing, 
was the chief property which was the immediate cause of the suit. 
Following the judgment in this suit, minor suits were filed regarding 
many important parish churches in various centres. With very 
rare exceptions, all these suits went against the followers of Mar 
Athanasius, and his rival Mar Dionysius came out victor. Mar 
Thomas Athanasius and his party lost all the churches and all the 
church properties. They had to begin again from nothing and 
build up everything afresh. 

What had hitherto been two parties in the Syrian Church now 
developed into two distinct Churches. The party of Mar Thomas 
Athanasius was popularly called the Reform Party, and with 
sufficient justification too; but as a Church it has been and is 
known as the Mar Thoma Church (i.e., St Thomas Church). They 
were always and are still definitely a minority. The other party 
which won the litigation was for long known, for obvious reasons, 
as the Jacobite Syrian Church, but during the last few decades of 
this century many of its members have come to prefer the name 
‘Orthodox Syrian Church’. 

For a long time it was a point of controversy between the two 
Churches as to who were the seceders and who had the better 
claim to represent the original mother Church. The Mar Thoma 
— section lost the legal title to all the old churches and properties, 
and therefore in the eyes of civil law they were the seceders. To 
an ordinary unsophisticated onlooker also, it may seem that they 
were the seceders, at least for the simple reason that they no longer 
worshipped in the old churches. These points of view have how- 
ever little theological significance. Suppose Mar Thomas 
Athanasius had finally won the suit, and Mar Dionysius and the 
Patriarch’s Party which he headed had to leave all the old churches 
and build new ones for themselves in their eagerness to continue 
their rites and practices? Then according to the above logic, 
they would have been called the seceders; but has such a logic any 
real theological soundness or depth? 

From yet another point of view also, equally simple and equally 


1, {t is strange that L.W. Brown in his study seems almost to identify 
legal with theological continuity, when he says: “Here we take our 
leave of the reforming party in the Syrian Church. They had been driven out 
of almost all the churches and their Metropolitan was no longer recognised 
as the legal head of the Syrian Church” (Brown, p. 148). 
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questionable, the Mar Thoma section may seem to haye seceded 
from the old Church. They were the smaller section and the other 
was by far the bigger one. When a thing breaks up into two, it 
may seem more natural to say that the smaller slice broke off from 
the bigger and not vice versa. 

A third reason also may be mentioned in support of the view 
that it was the Mar Thoma section that seceded and made a new 
start. They did make certain innovations in their liturgy and 
practices, which possibly had considerable doctrinal significance 
and were strongly resented by the rest of the Church who continued 
using the old liturgy and forms of worship. The Church of the 
innovations is apparently the new Church. 

As against such reasoning the Mar Thoma section contended 
that the Malabar Church was essentially an independent Church 
from the beginning, and that those who now placed themselves 
explicitly under the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, who claimed to 
be the successor of St Peter and not of St Thomas the Founder of 
the Malabar Church, thereby broke away from the original Church, 
the Church of St Thomas. The Metropolitans of the Mar Thoma 
Church claim to be the successors of St Thomas and not of St 
Peter. 

As for the reforms they effected, the Mar Thoma section conten- 
ded that they only did away with the corrupt teachings and practices 
which the Roman Catholics had brought in and had later been 
partially retained under the influence of the connection with the 
Jacobite Patriarch; and therefore they were only reverting to an 
earlier state of affairs. Whether this contention can be fully subst- 
antiated by the facts of history is doubtful. However, every Church 
makes such changes as it considers desirable from time to time. In 
fact no Church in a later century can claim to be precisely what it 
was in an earlier century. For that matter an individual also 
goes on changing physiologically and psychologically, and neverthe- 
less we say that it is the same individual because of an essential 
continuity or identity which binds together the different stages of 
his growth. So also there may be such a factor as continuity or 
even self-identity in a Church despite changes. Indeed some Churches 
like the Church of South India have written the principle of change 
and reform into their constitution for theological reasons. Whe- 
ther in a particular instance, the reforms or changes effected are 
so radical as to have snapped the continuity is a matter of opinion 
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and its validity can be looked into only by going into the meaning 

of the self-identity which belongs to the soul and body of a Church. 
~ Of course, the definition of the continuity of a Church also has re- 
ference to the deeper theological self-understanding of its continuity 
with the One Universal Church of Christ. 

A point of greater importance in the debate on continuity with 
the original Church was the question of the ‘validity’ of the Orders 
of the Mar Thoma Church. In the Jacobite Church, there was a 
tendency to call them in question and even to deny them outright. 
Here the debate was hotter, though the issues were simpler. They 
revolved round two questions. First, did the consecration of Mar 
Thomas Athanasius by Mar Mathew Athanasius without the sanc- 
tion of the Jacobite Patriarch make it invalid? Second, did the 
excommunication of Mar Mathew Athanasius by the Patriarch 
annul his orders? 

On the whole the Jacobite Church treated the Orders of Mar 
Mathew Athanasius as annulled and of Mar Thomas Athanasius 
as invalid and insisted on the reordination of priests who went 
over from the Mar Thoma section! No doubt, if the Patriarch 
was considered the administrative head of the Malabar Church 
(which was questioned by the Mar Thoma Church then, and by 
the Orthodox Church later), his excommunication of a Metran 
will affect his episcopal jurisdiction; but it is impossible to see how 
it can affect the validity of his Orders or the Orders of a bishop 
whom he duly consecrated. Whether Mar Thomas Athanasius 
could rightly claim the churches and properties of the Syrian com- 
munity is altogether a different matter. That the validity of the 
Orders in the Mar Thoma Church could not be questioned on any 
reasonable grounds is a factor of considerable importance, not only 
to that Church but in a way to other Churches too, and certainly to 
the unity of the Church which is increasingly based on the recogni- 
tion of the historical episcopate. To anticipate developments 
which were far in the future at the time of the split, but have now 
come to realization, an agreement has been arrived at between the 

Mar Thoma Church and the Anglican Church in India, whereby 
at the consecration of new bishops in either Church, the bishops 
of the other Church can participate. Even in the drawing nearer 
of the Orthodox Church and the Mar Thoma Church the validity 
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of the Orders of the latter will be a helpful factor if it is ungrudgingly 
and formally recognized by the former. 

Intense mutual bitterness and hostility prevailed for some 
decades immediately following the award of the law courts and the 
open rupture that resulted. Therefore it was natural that the 
controversies were not carried on at a theological level; and some 
of even the theological controversies had a false perspective of 
ecclesiastical party- and power-politics. Enough has been said to 
enable the readers to understand how, when the majority section 
of the Syrian Church ridiculed the minority section as seceders and 
schismatics, the latter vehemently repudiated the majority and 
even attempted to turn the tables on them. 

The most objectively factual and non-controversial statement 
of what happened that can be made from the perspective of the 
present, when the old bitterness and controversies have died down, 
is that through a schism the Syrian Church of Malabar split into 
two Churches with valid episcopal Orders, and each claiming for 
itself more or less exclusive historical continuity with the traditions 
of faith, liturgy and ecclesiastical polity of the original Church 
of St Thomas. 

We shall now survey the development of these two Churches in 
their separation in the context of the life of the Churches in India 
and elsewhere. 


4 
The Mar Thoma Church 


Now LET us take up the thread of events after the conclusion 
of the Seminary litigation. We shall deal with the smaller 
Church first. 

Mar Thomas Athanasius and his party stood the apparent 
calamity very well, though no doubt it was a very bitter pill for 
them to swallow. Their consciousness that they had sacrificed 
everything for the sake of evangelical renewal and the independence 
of the Malabar Church must have heartened them very much. The 
Metropolitan lived for only a few years more. He passed away 
suddenly in 1893 without having consecrated a successor. His 
Church was thus left without a bishop and was therefore in a most 
awkward situation. But once again the Metropolitan of the small 
Church of Thozhiyoor came to the rescue. He consecrated Titus 
Mar Thoma as the new Metropolitan of the Mar Thoma Church. 
He was a brother of the deceased Metropolitan, and by almost 
universal consent he was a saintly person. A few years later this 
new Metropolitan consecrated an assistant or suffragan. His 
name also was Titus and he was therefore often referred to as 
Titus II to distinguish him from the Senior Bishop, Titus I. Until 
1910 they together guided the destinies of the Church. Then the 
senior Metropolitan passed away and the suffragan became the 
Metropolitan. He laboured for the Church for many more years 
until the end of his life in 1943, A few years after he became the 
Metropolitan he got the assistance of a very worthy suffragan in 
the person of Dr Abtaham Mar Thoma who was consecrated in 
1917. He outlived Mar Titus TI only for a short period and passed 
away in 1947, That takes us down to very recent times. So let 
us pause here to consider the trend of developments in the Mar 
Thoma Church during the half century since the definite outward 
breach between the two parties in the Syrian Church. 

Even considerably before that external breach took place on 
tke conclusion of the civil litigation, the Cleavage between the two 
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sections (the section that favoured the Reforms and owed allegiance 
to Mar Mathew Athanasius and his successor Mar Thomas 
Athanasius, and the section that was hostile to the Reforms and 
owed allegiance to the Patriarch in Antioch and here to Mar Joseph 
Dionysius) was sufficiently wide and growing increasingly 
wider. The conflicting, or at any rate divergent, tendencies grew 
stronger still after the outward breach. For one thing, those who 
favoured the reforms got a free hand, now that they were in a 
Church that had openly thrown overboard the claims of the Patri- 
arch of Antioch and so did not have to take into account the 
possible reactions of the anti-reformist people here who owed him 
allegiance. What were the deeper impulses or forces at work in 
the Mar Thoma Church? 

An Eastern Church reformed in the light of Evangelical prin- 
ciples and in some sort of ‘union’ with the Anglican Church was 
the goal Buchanan and following him the C.M.S. Mission had in 
view. Even in 1836, when the relation between the Syrian Church 
and the C.M.S. was at breaking point, the Madras Committee of 
the Mission declared its “decided conviction that we ought to 
preserve their (i.e., the Syrians in sympathy with the missionaries) 
identity and not attempt to amalgamate with the Church of 
England.”! Of course, under the influence of circumstances 
and of some missionaries, this was changed and some evangeli- 
cally minded Syrians, as we have seen, were ‘amalgamated with 
the Church of England’. But Abraham Malpan and his followers 
continued to consider the substance of the Reformation as con- 
sisting in the removal of superstitions, ignorant practices and semi- 
heathen festivities, and ‘the establishment of rules conformable 
to the holy Christian religion and to the ancient practices of the 
community which will contribute to rendering the basis of the true 
faith firmer.2 They were inspired by the vision of an Eastern 
Evangelical Church seeking to comprehend the Evangelical faith 
and experience within the framework of the corporate life and 
liturgical devotion of an Eastern Church. This has no doubt set 
up tensions, often creative, and sometimes when pushed to either 


1 Cheriyan p. 243. 
2 See the Appeal of 1878 of the Reform Society by some prominent clergymen 


‘to all brethren of the Malankara Edavagai’. K.K. Kuruvilla: A History 
of the Mar Thoma Church and its doctrines, 
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extreme, destructive. But the Church has recognized that the 
inconvenience caused by these tensions is inherent in the nature 
of its vision of its own life and its special contribution towards the 
Christian enterprise in India. We must keep this vision in mind if 
we are to understand the subsequent history of the Mar Thoma 
Church. 

We have already noticed that on the whole the (Mar Thoma 
Church had taken more favourably to some of the really valuable 
elements in the teachings and examples of the missionaries. 

They had come to set a very high value on the daily reading and 
study of the Bible, and also to accept the Bible as the primary 
authority in doctrinal matters. Bible reading became an indis- 
pensable part of their daily family worship and of private devo- 
tions. Through the efforts of the C.M.S. almost in the beginning 
of the present century, the whole of the Malayalam Bible became 
available for about a shilling a copy (i.e., three-quarters of a rupee) 
and the New Testament alone for a third of that. (Incidentally it 
may be noted that the price of the Malayalam Bible has now gone 
up to five rupees, i.e., to almost seven times the original price.) 
All the families in the Mar Thoma Church in which there was even 
one member who knew reading were encouraged to buy copies 
and use them regularly. Not much external persuasion was appa- 
rently needed. The habit of reading the Bible became almost 
universal... 

In the public worship of the Church on Sundays and other 
holy days, a sermon came to be an inevitable part of the Service. In 
many churches there was no celebration of the Holy Communion 
on several Sundays in the month, mostly because of the paucity of 
priests. Even now in a good many of the Mar Thoma parish 
churches, a priest comes to officiate only once in two or even three 
weeks. But even if there was no priest and therefore no celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion on a Sunday, one of the laymen 
would give a sermon, and this was the custom from the early stages 
of the separate existence of the Mar Thoma Church. 

Not all who give the sermons are good students of the Bible. 
Consequently they may sometimes leave a wrong practical accent 
or emphasis at some point or other in the minds of the congrega- 
tion. Their doctrinal soundness too was not always above ques- 
tion. So also the innumerable individual readers of the Bible, 
it goes without saying, did not always understand aright what they 
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read. Sometimes they misunderstood a passage or text and gave 
an altogether wrong interpretation to it and drew wrong inferences. 
Such things were inevitable and by no means peculiar to Malabar! 
But with all that, a new mental and spiritual world opened itself to 
those who earnestly took to the reading of the Holy Scriptures and 
a new point of view and a new way of life dawned on their vision. 
Not that all of them adopted it in daily practice or lived up to that 
vision. Still it had its influence on them and on the whole Church 
in a marked way. It came to be realized that Christianity was 
essentially a way of life, and not merely a set of rituals and cere- 
monies, or the acceptance of certain doctrines and the recital of a 
creed, that salvation consisted in communion with and obedience 
to Christ and that liberation from the slavery to sin was a matter 
of present experience, though it would be consummated only in 
the life to come. In short, a new standard of Christian conduct 
won common recognition in all quarters. In consonance with 
the ‘open use’ of the Bible, revivals and revival meetings and 
powerful revival preachers became somewhat marked features of 
the Mar Thoma Church. (Throughout the long period of litiga- 
tion and after, the Mar Thoma Church was sustained by a series of 
spiritual revivals which continued throughout the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and even ae 

It is not proposed here to give an account of the several ‘revival 
movements’ in the Church) Some of their outward characteristics 
changed from time to time. As could naturally be expected there 
have been crudities in manifestation, and not always perhaps 
harmless ones. In fact critics may urge with some justification 
that these revivals almost always leave behind some undesirable 
effects. Good is mixed with evil, whatever the exact proportions 
may be. We shall look first at the bright side of these movements. 
Many people who had been indifferent in their lives to the claims 
of God on them and insensitive to the love of the Saviour were 
touched in their hearts. They realized the evil in their lives and 
the danger in which they were consequently placed. With broken 
and contrite hearts they turned to God for the forgiveness of their 
sins and the renewal of their hearts. In the presence of God and 
of their fellow-believers they took the vow that henceforth they 
would love and serve God in their daily lives. Sometimes the note 
of repentance outweighed everything else. At other times the 
joy that follows or accompanies the free pardon of sins and entrance 
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into a new relationship with God predominated. Both the sorrow 
of repentance and the joy of forgiveness found very violent expres- 
sions at times. During one revival period, the last of the series so 
far, it was the custom of a good many to dance with joy, singing 
and shouting hallelujahs, sometimes in the Church and sometimes 
at open-air meetings. The dance was not of a particularly artistic 
or cultivated type! 

Now for a moment turn to the other side of these revivals. 
Not a few who are moved during the period of the revival may lapse 
into their original condition in course of time. During the revival 
period they had an intensely emotional experience. They used to 
attend the long revival meetings held during successive nights and 
enjoyed the fellowship of fellow-Christians equally affected by the 
revival; but these meetings could not go on endlessly night after 
night and week after week. They used to bear public testimony to 
the change they had undergone in their lives, or the miracle which 
God had wrought in their hearts, especially at open air meetings; 
but the season of revival and of frequent open air meetings would 
gradually come to an end and people had to go back to their normal 
occupation and ways of life and activity. The emotions then 
cooled down. The reality and sweetness of communion with God 
perhaps lost their intensity of feeling. To resist temptations of 
all kinds and to love one’s neighbours and to forgive those who 
offend one were all found to be very difficult indeed. Even the 
memory of the particular experiences of the revival season faded 
appreciably. It might seem as if it were ell a half-dream. So 
people realized that they have to get on in a hard or even harsh 
world of ugly realities. Somehow they did not always find the 
Strength and grace needed for this. 

What is the cause of this set-back or relapse? Several factors 
combine to produce it. There is often a distorted conception of 
what is demanded of the disciples of Christ. Satisfaction in a 
spiritual experience isolated from life leads to a pietism which is 
contrary to true piety. The life of the disciple is one of daily 
obedience and often costly discipline, and is not merely a state of 
mental exhilaration. This was not always realized by those in- 
volved in revivals. Emotions necessarily cooled down, and then 

people thought that their spirituality too had evaporated. 

Then again, often the revival movements were not properly 
and intimately blended with the life of the Church, ` Not infre- 
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quently they ignored the authorities of the Church and its age-long 
institutions, and even defied them. ‘There were no doubt faults 
on both sides. Some of the Church authorities, suspecting the 
dangers lurking in the movement and repelled by its crude features, 
perhaps stood aloof instead of trying to direct the people along 
proper paths. They were even perhaps sceptical to some extent, 
if not cynical. The revivalists on their part often wanted to be 
independent of any ecclesiastical control. They felt that the 
Spirit was guiding them, and so no one from outside had any right 
to interfere, or at any rate they were unwilling to brook such inter- 
ference. The regular liturgical worship in the Church appeared to 
many of them in their emotional state as cold and formal. Sacra- 
mental life and grace were often not properly appreciated or made 
use of. Not infrequently revivals have made people cold and 
critical of the Church, and even alienated them from the Church 
to some extent. The Mar Thoma Church has certainly been 
benefited by revivals, but it has also suffered from some of the 
undesirable consequences teferred to above. 

One good effect of the revival movement was the development 
of informal groups of lay people meeting regularly in the parishes 
for prayer and Bible Study, who provided the dynamic for the 
spiritual rebuilding of the Mar Thoma congregations. They 
helped to nerve the people to consider the ecclesiastical and 
economic travails of those days as necessary for the spiritual re- 
birth of the whole Church. And it was from one of these earnest 
spiritually-minded groups meeting for retreat that the organization 
which later became the Mar Thoma. Evangelistic_Association-took 
shape in 1888. The Association, as we shall see presently, played 
a large part in making the Church missionary-minded. The 
Revival Movements also gave birth to regular ‘conventions’, where 
the spiritually revived received stability and nurture through 
preaching and teaching of the Scriptures under more or less in- 
formed Ministers and evangelists of the Church in Kerala and 
outside. Indeed it may be said that in the Mar Thoma Church 
the Conventions took the place of the traditional Syrian Church 
festivals which had become morally degenerate and religiously 
idolatrous. The Conventions are today a regular feature of all 
the Churches in Kerala, including the Orthodox, though to a lesser 
extent. Possibly their spiritual value is now much reduced; but 
in the beginning they were vital centres of nurture for the members, 
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not only of the Mar Thoma Church, but of other Churches 
as well. 
At this point reference may be made to a big annual Conven- 
tion held by the Mar Thoma Church, or more correctly by the 
Evangelistic Association, at Maramon, the place where reformation 
n a A a i le 
was started by Abra an as we have already noticed. 
This has now been goiñg on for seven decades, and is entirely 
under the direction of the leaders of the Mar Thoma Church. It 
is held on the sandbanks of river Pampa, late in February orearly in 
March in the summer season, and lasts for a whole week, from 
Sunday to Sunday. During the last days in the week well above 
fifty thousand people attend the meetings and listen in pin-drop 
silence to the addresses delivered.. A remarkable discipline is 
maintained, though such large numbers assemble, including many 
from other Churches too., This must be one of the biggest annual 
conventions of its kind in the world. In the early years, a saintly 
C.M.S. missionary working in Tinnevelly just outside Kerala, used 
to be the chief preacher. This was the Revd T. Walker. He was a 
man of deep Christian character and an effective preacher, much 
beloved by the people, who used to hang on his lips. The addresses 
he delivered year by year served to spread the message of the Gospel 
and to drive it home into the hearts of people. He had also a 
larger understanding of the Church than many other evangelical 
preachers and missionaries. In fact, he helped to build up the 
fruit of revivals into the life of the Church. When he suddenly 
passed away early in the second decade of this century, the great 
loss was felt by the whole Mar Thoma Church. Since then there 
has been no such one preacher primarily in charge of all the meet- 
ings of this convention every year. There have however been 
people who came again and again for long periods. Dr E. Stanley 
Jones the well-known American evangelist, is one who has had the 
longest | association “with this convention a n as a speaker. ~ 
The bad effects of the Revival Movement were shown in the 

tendency to exalt the concepts of ‘pure spirituality’ and ‘individua- 
list pietism’ and in the growing influence of what may be called 
conservative evangelical or sectarian preachers and teachers from 
outside. These on the one hand had no use for the more formal 
ways of corporate worship, the spiritual graces of sacramental life 
or the ecclesiastical polity of an episcopal Church, and on the other 
led the people into a Biblicism which emphasized the date of the 
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Second Coming, adult baptism and speaking in tongues. In 1875, 
for instance, a group of the Anglican and Mar Thoma Syrians 
became followers of an evangelist who had been a Brahmin convert 
and had a vision that the second coming of Jesus Christ would take 
place within five and a half years. They made much noise and 
finally ended as a new sect, which believed that he had come 
exactly as was predicted, but in the spirit.1 Pentecostal and 
Brethren sects of all varities appeared later. Against all those 
sectarian tendencies the Church had to fight a constant battie, in 
the name of a Church-centred evangelicalism. 

Mention has already been made of a small group of earnest 
people who once came together and after much prayer started a 
small Association for the purpose of evangelistic work. It gradually 
grew in dimensions and came to be recognized as the missionary 
arm of the Mar Thoma Church. It is called in fact the Mar Thoma 
Evangelistic Association. Some of the most influential priests 
took up the cause whole-heartedly almost from the beginning, and 
all the successive Metropolitans also gave it their full support and 
blessing. In fact the Church as a whole warmly backed up the 
Association, so much so, that in the minds of many ordinary people 
there was little difference between the Church and the Evangelistic 
Association, although the latter was later on registered as a Charit- 
able Society under the Indian Companies Act, which was consid- 
ered to be advantageous for certain practical purposes. 

Of course, in the light of the present ecumenical understanding 
of the dangers of separating the Mission from the Church, either 
spiritually or organizationally, the pattern of an autonomous body, 
engaged in missionary work but not directly responsible to the 
Church and its organs, may be questioned. But in those days the 
Mar Thomites had only the C.M.S. pattern before them. The 
C.M.S. was organized independently of the Anglican Church, and 
its Travancore Mission was not under the direct discipline of the 
Anglican ecclesiastical authorities. Bishop Stephen Neill says about 
the 19th century missionary: “He is in fact the paid agent of a 
private organisation, the missionary society. It is to that body that 
he feels responsible. To it he sends in his reports. Through it he 
maintains contacts with his friends at home. From it he receives 
the resources by means of which his work is carried on. Relations 


1 T. C. Chacko, Mar Thoma Charithra Samgraham., 
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of intense loyalty to and affection for the sending society have often 
been developed; but these in the end have perhaps been a hindrance 
rather than a help, since they have made even more difficult the - 
emergence of the Church idea.” 

Therefore in the organizational pattern of the Mar Thoma 
Evangelistic Association something of a division between Church 
and Mission was present from the first, which was not conducive 
to the development of the “Church idea’ within the Association and 
its centres of activity. But it can be observed that the Association 
was more integrally related to the Mar Thoma Church than the 
C.M.S.—at least then—was with the Anglican Church. This was 
because of the hearty patronage which the Metropolitans and the 
other leading members of the clergy, as already noticed, gave to the 
Association from the very beginning. The Revd C. P. Philipose, 
who was the General Secretary of the Association for half a century, 
also had an almost unrivalled influence in the Church as a whole. 
He and leaders like him helped the people to integrate their loyalty 
to the Church with a deep concern for Mission. The Mission was 

seen as the essential expression of the life of the Church. This 
does not however mean that the whole body of the Church was 
immediately awakened to its evangelistic responsibilities. This 
was the result of a long process of interaction between the Church 
and the Association. 

The Evangelistic Association, when it was established, formally 
adopted in its Memorandum and Articles of Association a statement 
of its objectives and faith as a Mission. This statement came 
nearest to a ‘confession’ of the new Evangelical element in the 
Church’s faith, and defined the new dynamic which moved the 
Church in her missionary endeavour. The more relevant portions 
read as follows:? 

“The chief object of the Association shall be the propagation 
of the Gospel among the non-Christians and the deepening of the 
spiritual life of Christians... 

“The following are doctrines which the Malabar Mar Thoma 


Syrian Church holds and acknowledges and which the Association 
tries to promote: 


- 1 Creative Tension, p. 86. 
2 The Malabar Mar Thoma Syrian Christian Evangelistic Association 


Memorandum and Articles of Association: as amended in 1106 M.E. 
Reprinted 1960 at the T.A.M. Press, Tiruvalla, pp. 3-6. 
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(a) That mankind is a race which has fallen into sin and has 
thereby become ruined. 

(b) That God longs for the repentance and salvation of ail 
men in all places. 

(c) That full and free salvation as enunciated below is for all 
who believe in Jesus Christ: 

1. Forgiveness of sins. 

2. A new life, a new nature, and a new power which enable 
one to overcome the world, the flesh and the devil, and 
which make it possible to fulfil the will of God. 

3. Forgiveness on 1epentance for failures that one is liable 
to in the fight with the world, the flesh and the devil. 

4. The perfect glorification of the body, soul and spirit 

at Christ’s coming. 

(d) For the realisation of this full salvation, faith is the sole 
means open to the sinner, the working of the Holy Spirit being 
God’s share in the transaction. 

(e) All teachings and doctrines concerning this salvation rest 
solely on the authority of the Holy Scriptures consisting of the 66 
books of the Old and New Testaments.” 

The first concrete result of the work of the Association has been 
the bringing into the Church of several thousands from the outcasts, 
or what are now called ‘Scheduled Castes’, especially in Central 
Travancore. In numbers it is not at all spectacular, but it has a 
significance far outweighing the numbers. We have seen in earlier 
contexts how down the ages the Malabar Syrian community has 
been until less than a century ago caste-ridden to a lamentable 
extent. We have noticed also the historical circumstances in 
which this arose. In order to maintain its own social status in the, 
midst of a vast Hindu population the community reserved the 
Gospel to themselves and did not seek to share it with the downcast, 
the depressed and oppressed, or to receive converts from among 
them into their society; this is a heavy indictment indeed. It is 
some consolation that the Evangelistic Association thought of 
making amends for this age-long failure at so late an hour at least. 
Besides preaching the gospel to Scheduled Caste groups, attention 
was given also to their educational and economic uplift, even as it 
had been by the C.M.S. 

But even here one has to make a sad admission, namely, that 
though the first converts from the Scheduled Castes to the Mar 
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Thoma Church and the Mar Thoma Syrian Christians were living 
in the same region, Central Travancore, the ‘new Christians’ had to 
be organized into ‘puthusabhas’ (new churches) separately from the 
Syrians, with separate places of worship, and remained under the 
special care and nurture of the Association. It was made necessary 
because the Syrian Christians, or at least a good many of them, 
would not allow the new converts to worship with them in their 
churches until very recent times. Even the C.M.S. in some places 
had to make similar adjustments by having separate congregations 
for the converts from the scheduled castes. 

It is evidence of the iron grip which the caste-system had over 
the people of India, not excluding the Syrian Christians, until 
recently. The objections on the part of the Syrians to a common 
fellowship in worship have in due course died down. Thanks 
to the appeal to conscience by the missionaries, the relentless efforts 
of Gandhiji, the Temple Entry Proclamation of the Travancore 
Maharajah, and the fegislation of the Congress Government of 
India which made observance of it a crime, the social rules or cus- 
toms about untouchability stand abolished in the whole country, 
at least in theory. During this period there has been a gradual 
religious integration of the two groups in the Church. Even so, 
it cannot be said that the congregations of the two groups—the 
Syrian parishes, or idavakas, and the puthusabhas—have been 
fully integrated as one community even in the act of worship. 
Here, of course, apart from the existing social prejudices, a rela- 
tionship has developed between the two groups which is not unlike 
that which existed between the older Western Churches and the 
Younger Churches of the mission field, the ‘sending’ Churches and 
the ‘receiving’ Churches. Further, the pattern of Church life in 
the Syrian congregations is appreciably different from that of the 
new congregations under the Association. Spiritual ministrations 
which are enjoyed by the former (e.g., an adequate ministry and 
frequent opportunities of receiving Communion) are lacking 
to a regrettable extent in the pastoral care of the latter. It is strange 
that the same pattern which has bedevilled the relationship between 
the Churches of the West and the Asian Churches should have been 
repeated in a somewhat similar form within the Mar Thoma Church; 
Indeed the Syrians have barely begun to recognize the non-Syrian 
members of the Church as their equals, or to break down the social 

distance between the two groups. 
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For this reason, the awakening of the scheduled-caste Christian 
groups in all Churches in Kerala -to a sense of their social equality 
and political strength in New India, and their attempts to fight 
Syrian paternalism and to stand on their own organized com- 
munal strength, have intensified the sense of even religious separa- 
tism between Syrians and the scheduled-caste Christian groups 
in all Kerala churches. The puthusabhas continue to nurture a 
non-Syrian caste-consciousness, just as the exclusively Syrian 
idavakas have for ages nurtured that of the Syrians. We shall 
come back to this socio-religious problem later in another context. 
Meanwhile let us proceed with the story of the work of the Mar 
Thoma Evangelistic Association. 

The Mar Thoma Church was mostly centred in Central Travan- 
core The Association however launched its evangelistic activities 
in North Travancore among the J acobite Syrian Christians. _Re- 
cords show that the evangelists were given clear instructions to 
proclaim only the gospel of Christ's salvation from sin and not to 
get entangled in doctrinal issues; and they tried their best to act 
upon those instructions. The only aim_was the spiritual renewal 
of the Syrian Christians.” But when the Jacobite Syrian Christians 
who heard the gospel and attended the preaching and prayer meet- 
ings were excommunicated, they approached the C.M.S. for help. 
It was at the persuasion of the latter that the Association decided 
to start to care pastorally for the evangelically-minded Christians. 
History here repeats itself. Perhaps in reaction to their past, and 
perhaps also because of the narrow evangelicalism of some evange- 
lists, the numerically weak new congregations in North Travancore 
which were under the management of the Association were no more 
than prayer meetings; they went much ‘lower’ in their church-life 
than the Mar Thoma Church as a whole, and declined to put even 
the cross and candles on the altar or to make the sign of the cross 
in worship. Whether an integration immediately with the Church 
would have made a difference, it is difficult to tell at this stage. 
There was probably some practical emphasis on proselytization at 
certain stages of the Mission. But the later emphasis of the Mission 


was primarily educational. 


1 W.L. Jayasingham in Religion and Society, Dec. 1963. 
2 Vadakan Thiruvithankore Suvesesham. Published by the Hist 


tion Committee, 1950. 
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It was in December 1905 that the National Missionary Society 
was formed in Serampore for missionary work in India with indi- 
genous personne] and money. At that time a group of lay evangelists 
from the Association had gone on a preaching tour in Tamilnad 
and came back enthused with the idea that the Mar Thoma Church 
should go out of Malabar with the Gospel and take up the evangeli- 
zation of India seriously. So the Association started an evangelistic 
mission in Karwar (North Canara) in cooperation with the N.M.S. 
with three pioneer educated missionaries. This was the beginning 
of a new dimension in the work of the Association— what the 
Association considered as a ‘foreign mission’, and which was to 
extend a good deal later. Centres of evangelistic work now exist in 
different parts of India and in Nepal and on the borders of Tibet. 

Bishop Dr Abraham Mar Thoma, as has already been said, was 
only a suffragan for about a quarter of a century, that is, during 
most of his episcopal career, and was Metropolitan only for a few 
years, but that did not restrict his influence in the Church at any time. 
He was a zealous worker, and his great passion was to prepare and 
equip the Church better and better for evangelistic work, For 
many years he presided over the destinies of the Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation. It was during the days of Metropolitan Titus I and his 
suffragan Bishop Abraham that several educated young people 
came into the service of the Church and the Association. Some 
of them were inspired to start Christian Ashrams along Indian 
lines in different parts of India.’ Though these were under the 
Association, they enjoyed considerable autonomy in their internal 
day to day affairs. It is no longer possible to say that the centres 
of the Mar Thoma Evangelistic work outside Kerala are ‘foreign 
missions’. Indian nationalism has made it impossible. Further, 
during the last three quarters of a century there has been a. wide 
dispersion of the Mar Thoma Christians beyond Kerala, especially 
in the big cities of India. This has brought about a new relation 
between the ashrams and other missionary outreaches of the Church 
and the dispersed congregations of the Church. 

Abraham Mar Thoma yearned that all his clergy and all the 
people in his Church should be inflamed with the same longing for 
evangelism that he had, and for realizing this objective he had the 


t Mar Thoma Ashrams now exist in Sithora and Satna (in Madhya Pradesh) 
and Ankola and Hoskote (in Mysore State). 
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whole-hearted blessing and support of the Metropolitan. It was 
largely through his efforts that a Voluntary Evangelistic Association 
was formed, consisting of lay people who pledged themselves to do 
systematic evangelistic work voluntarily. These were however not 
properly trained, and the scheme has had its disadvantages. It was 
also largely through his efforts that the women in the Church were 
organized for evangelistic and social work. The beginnings of the 
Sunday School Union of the Church go back to the first decade of 
this century. The Revd V.P. Mamman, who later on became a 
Vicar-General in the Church, is one who more than anyone else 
laboured towards this end. The Mar Thoma Youth League came 
much later. 

Side by side with the growth of the organs for missionary efforts 
and for promoting the Christian nurture of its members, the Church 
as an ecclesiastical organization also look long strides in develop- 
ment. One of the most significant on the organizational side was 
the adoption of a largely democratic Constitution for the Church. 
The evangelical emphasis on the spiritual autonomy and responsi- 
bility of every man, and the spirit of liberal individualism which 
was then being absorbed through Western education under the aus- 
pices of Missions and Churches, evidently played their part in this 
development. There exist at present an Assembly, consisting of 
representatives of the laity elected by the congregations and all 
the clergy, (first called ‘Alochana Sabha’, and later ‘Prathinidhi 
Mandalam’, i.e., Representative Assembly); an Executive elected 
by the Assembly with all the Bishops included, forming a ‘Sabha 
Council’ to advise the Metropolitan; and an Episcopal Synod that 
has sole responsibility for the clergy.’ 

The same democratic transformation of government took place 
slowly in all the parishes or idavakas also. By tradition in the 
Syrian Church, the government of an idavaka rested with an oli- 
garchy, power resting without change in the hands of the Vicar © 
ordained for the idavaka and the Muthalpidi (Treasurer) who was 
often the head of one of the influential families. The same or a 
similar pattern of oligarchical government prevailed for centuries 
in the Church as a whole with the Metropolitan, vicars of prominent 
idavakas and some nominated lay advisers in charge of the day to 
day Church government. 


1 Sabha Bharang Ghadana (The Constitution of the Church), 
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It was therefore a revolutionary change when the(Mar Thoma 
Church adopted a democratic constitution based on adult franchise, 
and made the officers of the idavakas and of the Church elective, 
and converted the monarchical episcopacy into a constitutional ont 
The British pattern of constitutional monarchy seems to have been 
the ideal which the Mar Thoma Church had béfore itself in develop- 
ing the idea of the constitutional episcopacy, combining the tradi- 
tional episcopal government with democratic participation by the 
people. (a Bishop in the Mar Thoma Church also has to be elected, 
with moré than 75 per cent votes of the Assembly, the clergy and the 
laity voting separately. There are some who grieve at the way 
in which democracy in some idavakas has sometimes shown a 
tendency to lead to party politics and factionalism. In not a few 
idavakas there have been struggles between groups who had hitherto 
no part in the government of the Church and the old paternalistic 
oligarchies, who did not quickly enough manifest the wisdom to 
discern the spirit of the times and make necessary adjustments. 
These struggles are not to be exaggerated; in any case they cannot 
be considered an unmixed evil. There were however excesses in 
some places where the sense of the total community has not been 
strong. This is true also of the working of democratic forms in the 
whole Church. Probably the good and the bad in the religious 
individualism of evangelicalism and the liberal concepts of individual 
rights stand exposed. 

A word should also be said about the participation of women in 
Church affairs. Traditionally for long ages they had no say in the 
government of the Church at any level. ( The first Constitution of 

the Mar Thoma Church, adopted in the first decade of this century, 
did not recognize their rights of voting or election to the Assembly 
or to the idavaka councils or committees.. But with the emergence 
of the Women’s Auxiliary in the Church and their active participa- 

- tion in the life of the Church at many levels, they were given all 
these rights by appropriate changes in the Constitution of the Church. 
It was not at all the case that women had to agitate for it and wrest 
it by force! Previously the matter had not occurred to anyone, 
as it was not in line with the prevalent social traditions. Even now, 
the number of women elected to the Church General Assembly or 
even Parish Committees is very small. For that matter how few 
women sit in the British House of Commons even today, though 
the suffragette movement there was marked by considerable fury ! 
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In the Mar Thoma Church the women did not so much as even 
ask for the rights. In response to the general democratic spirit of 
the Church, it was the men that wanted to confer them upon the 
women! 

During the last three-quarters of a century about 400 churches 
have been built, a few of which are in the big cities of India far 
beyond the confines of Kerala, such as Madras, Bangalore, Bombay, 
and Delhi itself. These became necessary because considerable 
numbers of Syrian Christians live in these cities and are scattered 
everywhere in this large country. They have gone even farther 
afield into neighbouring countries, especially Malaysia, where there 
are several Mar Thoma parishes and churches which have had to 
be organized into a separate diocese. 

Let us now look at some of the problems which arose in the 
attempt to comprehend Evangelical and Eastern traditions within 
the life of the Church. When the Church adopted a Constitution 
in the first period of reconstruction, it adopted a Preamble which 
established certain ‘unchangeable’ forms of the Church and criteria 
of doctrine without going into a detailed ‘confession’. Later on, 
when the Constitution was amended, some statements of 
a general nature were added. This Preamble is important as ex- 
pressing the consensus of the Church’s understanding of its own 
nature. It reads as follows :1 

“1, The Malankara Mar Thoma Syrian Church believed to be 
founded by St.Thomas, one of the Apostles of Christ and called 
by that name, is part of the One Apostolic and Catholic Church. 

2, According to the faith of the Christian Church all through 
the ages, this Church believes in Jesus Christ who is God incarnated 
for the redemption of mankind and in the Triune God revealed 
by him who is one of the Trinity. 

3. The Bible consisting of the 66 Books of the Old and New 
Testaments which is the authority for all theological questions and 
the Nicene Creed which is scripturally established are acknowledged 
by the Mar Thoma Church and must not be altered by any one in 
any manner; and the ministerial offices of Deacon, Priest and Metran 
(Bishop) and the rites of consecration of churches, Holy Baptism, 
Holy Qurbana, Holy Marriage, Extreme Unction and Burial, as 
well as the observance of Sunday, Lent and Maranaya Festivals 


1 Constitution of the Church (independent translation), 
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(i.e., festivals relating to events in the life of our Lord) should never 
be removed. 

4. This Church accepts that the mission and work of the Church 
is to keep and safeguard the faith as revealed through Jesus Christ 
and taught by his holy Apostles, to promote the spiritual life of 
the faithful through the administration of the Sacraments and the 
ministry of the Word, and to proclaim the Gospel in all the world 
and make disciples of all nations baptizing them in the name of the 
Triune God.” 

Similarly the liturgical revision effected by Abraham Malpan 
has been officially accepted by the Mar Thoma Church by formal 
resolutions of the Assembly. The Malpan himself had not for- 
mulated a statement of the beliefs on which these revisions were 
made, and the Church itself has not committed itself officially to 
one set of inferences or another. In fact varied doctrinal inferences 
have been drawn. It is doubtful whether any Church seeking to 
comprehend different theological traditions which have not been 
brought into a coherent theological system, can ever do more than 
this. Of course this may lead to a measure of incoherent mixing of 
traditions without basic integrity, but it can also help to further 
a dynamic dialogue which conceives of a wholeness beyond the 
various fixed traditions. This is of course the problem of inter- 
church ecumenism. But when one Church brings an inter-church 
‘ecumenical’ situation right into its own life, it sets up a host of 
problems and tensions which however may be worth facing. 

The Mar Thoma Church is still almost passionately attached to 
the reforms of the Malpan. People of different schools of thought 
all swear by his name. All quote his authority and none dares go 
against it. Anything that he discountenanced must ever be dis- 

countenanced by the Church. It may be that this is so because 
only a century and a quarter haveas yet elapsed since he introduced 
these reforms and thereby became the pre-eminent reformer of 
the Syrian Church, and that when more generations pass by, this 
feature may change. Many writers and thinkers in the several 
Protestant churches of Europe have no hesitation in criticizing 
the stand of the great Reformers, like Luther or Calvin, on parti- 
cular points of doctrine or practice, while duly acknowledging the 
greatness of these mighty men of God. Inthe Mar Thoma Church 
too it may possibly happen, especially in thenew ecumenicalage in 
which people ofdifferent Churches are increasingly thrown together, 
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However, this is not the only factor that has determined the 
course of events in the life of the Mar Thoma Church. All were 
agreed on the reforms of Abraham Malpan and also on the denun- 
ciation of the doctrines and practices of the Orthodox or Jacobite 
Church which were in conflict with their own; but some wanted 
to keep fairly close to the ancient practices and ideas, except of 
course at those points where they felt themselves committed to the 
stand the Malpan had taken; whereas others wanted to go further in 
the new direction, i.e., further away from some of the ancient prac- 
tices and notions. Though these two trends existed from the beg- 
inning, it must be said that on account of the bigness and sound- 
ness of the front-rank leaders and their common loyalty to the 
Church, they were held together or balanced in a remarkable way. 
True, there was some tension even in the ranks of the foremost 
clergy. Nevertheless. they readily worked together without 
much friction. But it was inevitable that the tension should 
increase as years passed by. At any rate that is what actually 
happened, 

We shall consider a concrete instance which has made some 
noise and stir, not once or twice only, but repeatedly at different 
stages. Why not make many more changes in the liturgy than those 
few made by Abraham Malpan? asked some. They argued that 
it would be quite in keeping with the spirit of the great Reformer 
to proceed further along the path which he traced. These people 
themselves did not agree precisely as to the distance they should go, 
or as to the extent and scope of the changes that should be made, 
but they did agree that many more changes than the few made by 
Abraham Malpan were called for. Opposed to them were others 
who also admitted that there was nothing theoretically sacrosanct 
about the reforms of Abraham Malpan, in the sense that no other 
changes should be made, or that the Church should stop exactly at 
the line he drew and proceed no further; but nevertheless they were 
not for any changes unless they were shown to be imperatively 
necessary. They contended that hasty hands should not be laid 
on what had been hallowed by the use of generations of people 
during long centuries. So it happened that when it came to the 
question of any important alteration in the text of the liturgy, the 
former set of people were disposed to argue that it was necessary, 
while the latter group often contended that it was not at all so, 


indeed that it was positively undesirable, 
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In the early part of the period that followed the great split, 
for over quarter of a century the most outstanding priest in the Mar 
Thoma Church, Eipe Thoma Kathanar, who was also the Vicar 
General of the Church, threw his great weight chiefly on the side of 
conservatism, though he was undoubtedly and whole-heartedly 
true to the reforms of Abraham Malpan. After this priest passed 
away in the latter half of the second decade of the present century, 
some people who wanted to revise the liturgy more drastically 
thought that they had got their opportunity. It was good that by 
this time the Church had a well-defined and largely democratic 
written constitution. There was a General Assembly consisting 
of elected representatives of all the parishes and of all the clergy as 
has already been noticed. The question came up before this 
Assembly, which was thus seized of it and proceeded to act in a 
constitutional manner by appointing a committee to study and 
report on the matter. 

After several years of deliberation and discussion, the Committee 
presented a unanimous report embodying a number of alterations 
in the liturgy. This unanimity was considered to be a spiritual 
achievement, in view of the fact that on the committee sat people 
with very divergent and even conflicting ideas and tastes. When 
the report came up before the General Assembly in 1927, though 90% 
of the members would have voted for its acceptance, they did 
not proceed to pass it formally in the teeth of the opposition of a 
very small ultra-conservative section of ‘no-changers’ who resented 
even the limited changes recommended by the Committee. Never- 
theless a few years later, the then Metropolitan of the Church, 
Titus II, printed and circulated amongst the clergy a liturgy incor- 
porating practically all the changes which had been recommended 
by the Committee. 

In the course of the discussions and controversies there came 
to light the existence of somewhat marked differences of opinion 
about certain matters of some doctrinal significance. One which 
caused considerable excitement, much more than was necessary, 
was this. What should we take the consecrated elements in the 
sacrament of the Holy Communion to be? Some held with passion- 
ate strength that they are only reminders to us of the body and 
blood of our Lord, or mere ‘signs’ in the ordinary sense of the term. 

They imagined this view to be the only alternative to the doctrines 
of transybstantiation or consubstantiation, which latter also they 
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regarded with considerable suspicion if not dread. Some others 
vehemently dissociated themselves from such a view, and opposed it. 
They held that if the elements were nothing more than mere conven- 
tional signs, then there would be no true sacrament. They held 
that in and through the elements our Lord gives himself to the 
believers, and therefore they are the Body and Blood of Christ in 
effect. The former accused the latter of deviating from the Re- 
formed position. The latter repudiated the allegation and quoted 
the revised epiclesis of Abraham Malpan in support of their own 
contention. We need not and cannot go into the merits of the 
two parties in the controversy. We have mentioned this as an 
instance of divergent trends of thought on doctrinal matters. Many 
readers may feel that the question has not really that importance 
which the two parties gave it, since practically all agreed that in the 
sacrament we are spiritually feeding on the body of our Lord. 
But that is not how it appeared to the partisans at the time. 

There were other matters too on which similar divergences 
were discernible, though not always to the same marked degree. 
What is the status of priests in the Church, or the real significance of 
priesthood ? Are they primarily only the representatives of the 
congregation in the conduct of worship ? Or are they also the 
representatives of Christ, and have they as such received a special 
charisma ? Have they a special right, for example, to proclaim 
forgiveness to penitents at the close of the public confession which 
precedes the Holy Communion ? In the answers to these and other 
similar questions, there were differences m accent or emphasis. The 
so-called conservative party felt that the opposite party was drifting 
away from the sound orthodox position. Several in the other party 
cried that reformation was being imperilled by the conservatives. 
Still on the whole almost all people in the different schools of thought 
found it possible to get along harmoniously. There were several, 
especially amongst the leaders, who held that a wide margin of 
differences in opinion or interpretation should be permitted in the 
Church. i 

This balance was however disturbed when the spiritual fellow- 
ship and mutual appreciation which existed between those who 
held different interpretations of the relation between the Eastern 
and the Evangelical traditions in the Church, was weakened. Many 


l Taksa (Liturgy) Committee Report of 1927 (in Malayalam), 
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factors contributed to this situation. On the one hand, we may 
speak of the Church’s apparently indiscriminate welcome extended 
to persons from several so-called dissenting bodies of the Protestant 
West to come and preach to her people. No doubt, the Church 
authorities were prepared to keep out people who were bent on sec- 
tarian propaganda subversive of the nature of the Mar Thoma 
Church. But so long as they confined themselves to the preaching 
of the gospel of salvation from sin, even Conservative Evangeli- 
cals, who had no appreciation of the corporate and historical 
dimensions of Christian faith and life, could find their way into 
the pulpit and convention platform. In fact, most of the Conven- 
tion speakers belonged to various Protestant denominations. On 
the whole, only a few have come from the Church of England. The 
fact is that there was not often any minute enquiry into the deno- 
mination of the preachers! The Orders of the ordained ones 
amongst them, i.e., of the Protestant Churches to which they be- 
longed, were sometimes such as the Mar Thoma Church could 
not and did not recognize; but that was not felt to be a serious 
difficulty in the way of getting them to preach even to the clergy 
and to the huge multitudes of the laymen that assembled in con- 
ventions. The attitude of many. of the leaders and the people 

as, “Are they not preaching the simple message of the gospel ? 
What do other things matter ?” 

Thus there grew up a trend of thought which took rather lightly 
many matters relating to the doctrine of the Church, its ministry, 
its corporate worship and so on. The point of view of the majority 
of those speakers came to be imbibed up to a point by many of the 
people without realizing it. Questions were not often pressed to 
any logical conclusion. Further the Church ordained some young 
people who were trained in the Bible Schools run by sectarian groups 
in India, on the ground that these were evan gelically minded. Some 
clergymen of the Church were sent, ‘or went on their account, for 
study in similar institutions in America. In any case it is a fact 
that one section within the Church was being practically pushed or 
drawn more towards some of the dissenting bodies of the West, 
at least in certain respects. The few High Churchmen in India, 
or the more typical and influential among them, as we shall see 

' later on, came to take an interest in the Orthodox Jacobite Church 
and appeared to be not very fond of the Mar Thoma Church, 
and that sentiment was duly reciprocated by the Mar Thomites, 
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There were exceptions, though these were rare. During Bishop 
Gore’s visit to India he was invited to the Maramon Convention 
and found time to come and give just one address. Bishop Paken- 
ham Walsh was always welcome in the Mar Thoma Church. 
Whether he could be properly described as a High Churchman is, 
however, open to doubt. In any case, especially in the latter years 
of his long life, he was definitely and intimately associated with 
the Orthodox Syrians, for whom he started an Ashram where both 
he and his wife lived with the other Ashramites till their death. But 
he did not thereby cease to be a true friend of the Mar Thoma 
Church. 

On the other hand, there was emerging a new generation of clergy 
and lay leaders who, owing to their contact with wider theological 
thought through theological colleges of Established Churches in 
India and abroad, as well as through the impact of the Student 
Christian Movement of India, were becoming conscious of the 
theological discovery within the Missionary Movement of Protestan- 
tism itself of the historical and corporate reality of the Church as a 
constituent part of the Gospel.: This inevitably found a good 
deal of echo in the Mar Thoma Student Conferences and the Mar 
Thoma Youth Lea; “It nerved the clergy and laymen in their 
conviction that the Mar Thoma Church had a mission to work out 
the insights of Abraham Malpan about the integral relation between 
Eastern and Evangelical spirituality. Since this was a confirmation 
and follow up of Abraham Malpan’s Reformation, the bulk of the 
more well-informed people supported it with greater conviction 
than before. 

A decade before the Metropolitan Dr Abraham Mar Thoma 
passed away in 1947, two young bishops had been consecrated 
together. The senior of them now became the Metropolitan and he, 
Dr Juhanon Mar Thoma, still continues to occupy that position. 
Recently the Silver Jubilee of the episcopal consecration of himself 
and of the other bishop, Dr Mathews Mar Athanasius, was cele- 
brated throughout the Church with great enthusiasm. However 
the past decade and a half has also been a period of some unrest, 
though there has been progress in several directions, as well as 
sustained and ever increasing interest and activity in many spheres. 
The unrest began in a marked way in connection with the fresh 


‘The I.M.C. Conference at Tambaram, Madras, 1937, 
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episcopal elections held in 1952. Three people were first selected 
by a Committee specially appointed by the General Assembly for 
the purpose. An agitation was started by a very small section 
against the selection made by the Committee, on the grounds of 
their questionable adherence to the principles of the Reformation 
movement as the critics conceived them. It had little effect how- 
ever on the larger number of the members of the General Assem- 
bly, so that when it met in special session more than 75% of the 
clergy and the laity separately recorded their votes in favour of all 
the three nominees, and thus these were duly elected. The agita- 
tors, very few in number, did not however give up their hostile 
attitude. It persisted even after the consecration took place, in a 
new and even more dangerous form. A regular campaign was 
started with a view to getting the General Assembly to commit the 
Church to certain narrow doctrinal formulas, especially about the 
Sacraments, and also to a drastic liturgical revision which would 
in effect have driven out a good section of its members, or at any 
rate made their position in the Church very difficult. It was the 
kind of attempt which has been made sometimes by smali fanatical 
groups in the Church of England too, but which never gained any 
ascendancy on account of the comprehensive character of the genius 
of that Church. In the Mar Thoma Church too the attempts of 
this small group failed. 
At last a very small section walked out of the Church and formed 
a new Church early in 1961 with the name ‘The St Thomas Evan- 
gelical Church of India’. Two of their ministers were raised to 
the status of bishops by the laying on of the hands of a number 
of their fellow-ministers. One of these two bishops had been 
suspended by the Metropolitan of the Mar Thoma Church for 
indiscipline. So the new Church threw overboard the institution 
of historical episcopacy which the Malabar Syrian Church had 
tenaciously clung to down the ages. They contend that the for- 
mation of the new Church was indispensable for the preservation 
of the Evangelical purity of doctrines and practices, because the 
present day Mar Thoma Church was fast losing hold of them. 
There is little doubt that doctrinal considerations were, to say the 
least, largely mixed up with personal frustration and hostilities, 
especially against the Metropolitan. He had all along striven for 
maintaining the unity of the Church and its broad comprehensive 
character and was suspected of being mainly responsible for 
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the election of the three new bishops. He was the main target of 
their attacks. In fact, most people think that doctrinal considera- 
tions played only a very subordinate part, and that personal griev- 
ances formed by far the major part. 

The new Church sought admission to the World Council of 
Churches, but did not secure it at the Delhi Assembly. Then they 
sought for and secured affiliation with Dr McIntyre’s International 
Council of Christian Churches, and adopted the well-known policy 
of this body in attacking the World Council of Churches as a menace 
to Christianity and an ally of world communism! They have also 
apparently adopted the outlook and attitude of Dr MclIntyre’s 
group. Thus, in the year of the Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches held in Delhi, a fresh schism took place in 
Malabar which, though very small, is nevertheless sad. The seceders 
proclaim that they preferred evangelical truth to the external unity 
of the Church, and that this is what great Reformers have always 
done. They contend further that what they have done now is what ' 
the whole Mar Thoma Church did in the last century. But enou gh 
has been said about the circumstances in which the split in the 
Malabar Church happened in the last century to show that, if there is 
any analogy at all, it is a very superficial and misleading one. 
Neither Abraham Malpan nor any of his successors walked out of 
the Church to start a new Church. But when the civil litigation 
went against them and they lost all the old churches, they had to 
build new ones, and the cleavage between the party that advocated 
the reforms and lost the litigation and the majority party that 
opposed it only then became final. Whether the particular reforms 
were necessary and wholesome is a matter of opinion, or rather of 
conviction. At a time when the Evangelical Churches are rede- 
fining their evangelicalism in the light of a larger conception of the 
wholeness and unity of the Church, a seceding evangelicalism is, 
to say the least, out of step with the times. 

We are however primarily interested in recording events as they 
occurred and interpreting the spiritual and theological forces 
which underlay them, and not in passing judgement on anyone. 
That the new Church by its action rejects the principle of historic 
episcopacy, and that it is affiliated with Dr McIntyre’s International 
Council of Christian Churches, to the 1962 Assembly of which in 
Europe they sent a delegation of considerable size, are all facts 
which we may note, whatever our judgment about them be. One 
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effect of this new schism was a renewed commitment of the Mar 
Thoma Church to Abraham Malpan’s vision of an Eastern Evangeli- 
cal Church. 

We have considered the story of the internal theological dialec- 
tic of the Mar Thoma Church down to recent times. To complete 
it we must now go back to pick up the thread of therelationship of 
the Mar Thoma Church with the Anglican Church in Travancore- 
Cochin, both being different responses to a common challenge. 
The establishment of an Anglican Diocese in Travancore-Cochin 
with its own Bishop, with the C.M.S. declared an Open Mission 
and associated with it, has been a tower of spiritual strength to the 
Mar Thoma Church all through the years when it was Reformed 
section of the undivided Syrian Church, and later as a separately 
constituted Church which had to find a place for itself among the 
Churches. It is not our purpose to survey this part of history. 
We shall pass on to the time when this spiritual fellowship led to 
the establishment of ‘occasional intercommunion’! with the 
Anglican Church in India. Though it was a partial measure, it 
involved a formal mutual recognition of the validity of the epis- 
copal orders ministry and sacraments between the Church of 
India, Burma and Ceylon (as it was then called) and the Mar Thoma 
Church. This was in 1937. After Travancore-Cochin and the 
other South Indian Dioceses of the Anglican Communion joined the 
other Churches to form the Church of South India, the questions 
of the Mar Thoma Church’s relation both with the newly constitu- 
ted Church of South India and with the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon (which now did not exist in South India except 
in Nandyal) were taken up for fresh study. In May 1958, the Mar 
Thoma Church and the Church of South India approved the 
following formula establishing intercommunion:? 

“(a) Each communion believes the other to hold the essentials 
of the Christians faith and recognises the other as part of the Uni- 
versal Church. 

(b) (1) Each communion agrees to admit members of the 
other communion to participate in the Holy Communion. 

(b) (2) The Mar Thoma Church believes that Episcopal integra- 
tion of the ministry of the C.S.I. is essential to full intercommunion. 


1 Documents of Unity, ed. Beli. 
2 Report of the Mar Thoma Church, 1958, 
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(b) (3) The Mar Thoma Church recognises that among its 
members there are those who have objection in receiving Holy 
Communion celebrated by the non-episcopally ordained ministers 
of the CSI and those who do not have such objection. The Mar 
Thoma Church respects these differences even as the CSI by its 
Pledge (Constitution, 2.13) guarantees to respect the consciences of 
those who wish to receive Holy Communion only from episcopally 
ordained ministers. 

(c) Intercommunion does not require from either communion 
the acceptance of all doctrinal formulations, sacramental devotion 
or liturgical practice of the other.” 

Later, the Assembly of the Mar Thoma Churchappointed a Com- 
mission to consider ‘the possibility of closer relations withthe C.S.I.’ 

The fresh study undertaken jointly between the Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (the Anglican Church) and the 
Mar Thoma Church led in 1961 to an Anglican-Mar Thoma Accord? 
which says : 

‘After serious consideration we record that each Church re- 
cognises the catholicity and independence of the other and main- 
tains its own; and that intercommunion does not require from either 
Church the acceptance of all doctrinal opinions, sacramental 
devotion or liturgical practice characteristic of the other; but implies 
that each believes the other to hold all the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

The Accord then goes on to establish a fuller relation of 
intercommunion and to make possible, where necessary, membership 
status for members of one Church in the other and episcopal 
supervision by one Church of the members of the other? 

The fellowship of the World Council of Churches has also 
meant a great deal to the Mar Thoma Church in recent years. 
Metropolitan Juhanon Mar Thoma was one of the presidents of the 
Council between its Evanston and New Delhi Assemblies. It was 
indeed an honour done to him personally, but considering the fact 
that he did not represent a world-wide confessional or Church 
family, but a Church which has the elements of a sort of ecumeni- 
cal inter-confessional synthesis, it must be considered also as a 


1 Report of the Mar Thoma Church, 1961. 
2 Following this, steps to establish participation in each other’s episcopal 
consecration were taken. This seems to have been formalized in April 1963. — 
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recognition of the openness of the Mar Thoma Church to ecumenism. 

We may quote from ‘A Call to the Churches in India’, issued on 
21 December 1952, by the Metropolitan Juhanon Mar Thoma and 
Mathews Mar Athanasius episcopa on their individual responsi- 
bility. It was on the occasion of the completion of 1900 years after 
the arrival of the Apostle Thomas according to tradition. The 
Appeal! said : 

“While we greatly value our autonomy and traditional forms of 
worship, we feel that the time has come for us to make a move to- 
wards the realization of a Church of Christ in India. Autonomy, 
Biblical faith, Eastern forms of worship, and evangelistic vision 
are our cherished ideals. We feel that our Church must be willing 
to declare its readiness to become part of the Church of Christ in 
India on the following basis : 

1. The Church should have as its authority for its fundamental 
doctrines the clear teaching of the Bible which consists of its present 
66 books. 

2. The Church should accept the Historic Episcopacy as it 
has come down through the ages, and should have in it the two 
Dominical Sacraments of Holy Communion and Baptism. Here 
we must make it clear that we do not insist on any one doctrinal 
emphasis about Episcopacy and the Sacraments, but willingly 
allow differences in doctrinal emphasis, within certain limits. We 
do not want to make any judgment on the orders of non-episcopal 
Churches, blessed by God. 

3.. The Nicene Creed must be accepted as expressing the essen- 
tial Christian faith which we consider to be briefly the following: 
(a) Belief in the Triune God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit; - 

(b) Belief in the Person of Christ as fully human and fully 
divine, and acceptance of Him as God and Saviour; 

(c) Accepting the Church as divinely instituted, membership 
of which is necessary for the full realization of the life in Christ; 

(d) Belief that bodily death is not the end of human life, but that 

there is a future which is called the resurrected life; 
(e) Belief in the coming of Christ as the Judge of the quick and 
the “dead. 


4. The Church to be accepted as the Body of Christ which has 


‘I See Appendix of Mar Thoma Church and the Church of South India, prepared 
and published by the Metropolitan’s Committee, 1953. 
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to carry on His work of preaching, teaching and healing and thus 
work for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

5. The forms of worship and rituals must not be an imitation 
of the West, but must be Eastern in the sense of being indigenous 
to India. 

The above five appear to us to be the truths and principles for 
which the Mar Thoma Church stands, and for a fuller and a vaster 
realization of it, the Church must be willing to lose itself. We 
make this call to the leaders of the Churches of Christ in India, 
with the earnest hope and prayer that our divided denominational 
loyalties may end and that the Church of Christ in India, the Bharat 
Christian Church, may become a reality in the not distant future.” 


i 


The Orthodox or Jacobite Church 


WE HAVE seen that Mar Dionysius V was complete victor in 

the civil suit against Thomas Mar Athanasius. During the 
earlier period of his episcopal career he had to put up with many 
difficulties and trials and showed great patience in them all. Mr 
E.M. Philip, who had been of great assistance to him in the days 
of the Church litigation, and in fact had been his right hand, and 
is the author of The Indian Church of St Thomas, says in his 
autobiography how one morning the Metropolitan stole out of his 
room, went to a Church close by and prostrated himself before the 
Altar, whose he remained for many hours while his attendant deacon 
and servants were looking for him, especially in the lunch hour. 

In taking a strong stand against the Reformation movement, 
there can be little doubt that he was convinced of what appeared 
to him as the dangerous character of that movement and of his 
duty to oppose it. He was large-hearted and magnanimous in his 
dealings with all, including his opponents. For about two decades 
more after his triumph he lived and laboured as the Metropolitan 
of the Jacobite Church, which comprised by far the major portion 
of the non-Roman Malabar Syrians. He was a man of great abili- 
ties as already noticed. He was very tactful in his dealings with 
people inside his Church as well as with those outside. He was 
eager not to alienate anyone if he could possibly avoid jit, He 
enjoyed the deep affection of the members of his Church and was 
held in great admiration and reverence by them and by innumerable 
others, even in the Mar Thoma Church. Unfortunately not long 
after he passed away in 1909, serious troubles broke out in the 
Church, which continued for nearly half a century. 

Mar Dionysius V was succeeded in 1909 by Mar Gheevarghese 
Dionysius who was also a very remarkable prelate, though not in the 
same way in which his predecessor was. The new Metropolitan 
was very learned in the Syriac language and theology. He possessed 
a keen intellect, and even before he became bishop he had won 
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recognition as the ablest theologian in his Church., He was also a 
man of great courage in action when occasion demanded, and 
proved to be an indomitable fighter throughout his life. The 
troubles which sprang up soon after he became the Metropolitan 
grew from seeds sown during the period of his great predecessor. 
We shall shortly sketch the development and course of these before 
turning to the inner history of the Church during the period. 

Readers will no doubt recall how Patriarch Peter, whom the 
previous Metropolitan had brought to Malabar in 1875 to support 
him in his struggle against the then Metropolitan Mar Mathew 
Athanasius, was keen that the authority and powers of the Patriar- 
chal see at Antioch should be firmly established in Malabar, and 
even enhanced to the utmost extent possible. He divided the Church 
into seven dioceses, each with a Metran of its own, and saw 
to it that every bishop on his consecration should execute a bond of 
loyalty and obedience to the Patriarch. Even Mar Dionysius V 
who had brought him here was put in charge of only one of the 
seven dioceses and was not given supervisory power over the whole 
Church. It is said that during the latter part of the period of this 
Metropolitan, there were occasions when a clash almost developed 
between himself and the Patriarch, but he was skilful enough 
to patch matters up and avoid any open conflict. 

Soon after Mar Dionysius VI assumed office, the then Patriarch 
Mar Abdulla who had consecrated him paid a visit to Malabar. 
He was received with great pomp and enthusiasm by the members 
of his Church. He had incidentally also accompanied Patriarch 
Peter to Malabar in 1875, and the memories of that visit and of the 
unquestioned submissiveness of Mar Dionysius V and his partisans 
must have been alive in his mind. But the mentality especially of 
the educated section of the Church in Malabar had considerably 
changed. If a clash between the Patriarch and the Metropolitan 
should occur, many of them were prepared to support their Metro- 
politan, as was soon shown. The Patriarch, who perhaps was not 
sufficiently alive to such changes, made demands upon the Metro- 
politan which the latter felt he could not comply with except by 
betraying the true interests of his Church. 

The majority judgment of the Royal Court in 1889, had included 
this finding : ‘So far as the history goes, we think that the exercise 
of the Patriarch’s supremacy over the Church in Malabar has 
extended only to spiritual matters.” Lower down it records that 
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“the Patriarch’s power in spiritual affairs of the Church has been 
supreme.” Further it is added, “the Patriarch or his foreign dele- 
gates have had no interference with (meaning that they have not 
interfered with) the internal administration of the temporalities of 
the Church in Travancore, which in this respect has been an in- 
dependent Church.” 

It would seem that Patriarch Mar Abdulla now made such 
demands on Metropolitan Dionysius VI as would have given the 
Patriarch temporal powers also over the Malabar Church. We 
shall not enquire in what precise form the demands were couched. 
The Metropolitan, backed up by a very influential and educated 
section of the Church, stoutly refused to execute a bond conceding 
further powers to the Patriarch as demanded by the latter. The 
Patriarch too was apprently a man of iron will, who never brooked 
opposition or disobedience from a Metran under him. As the news 
of the conflict became known, there was great commotion in the 
Church. Feelings ran high. Of course, there was also a party 
ready to support the Patriarch unquestioningly, as the almost 
unbounded reverence for the office of the Patriarch had by no 
means completely disappeared. 

The tension and conflict grew, until at last the Patriarch ex- 
communicated Mar Dionysius in 1911 and made another Metran, 
Kurilos, the Metropolitan in his place. According to the Jacobite 
conception, a bishop who is excommunicated is nothing more than 
a layman; it does not merely mean that he is prevented from exer- 
cising the powers of a bishop. Mar Dionysius declined to obey the 
order of excommunication and continued to function as Metro- 
politan. It was contended by him and his party that the Patriarch 
had no right by himself to issue such an order of excommunication, 
apart from a decision of the Episcopal Synod of the whole Jacobite 
Church, and that in any case there was no substantial ground for 
such action in the present case.” 

Mar Dionysius and his party now made a bold move which 
proved to be of great significance later, though at that time many 
regarded it as of doubtful wisdom. The predecessor of Mar 
Abdulla, Mar Abdul Massih was still alive. He had been removed 

l Official Publication of the Judgement, printed in 1890 at the Keralodayam 
Press. 


2 See the innumerable articles and pamphlets published at the time in 
support of the Metropolitan, which took up this position, 
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from holding office as Patriarch. Whether this was done by the 
Jacobite Synod in Syria, or only by the Government of Turkey, is 
a disputed point. He was brought down to Malabar by Mar 
Dionysius’s party in 1912, and consecrated a metran of that party, 
Paulose Mar Ivanios, as ‘Catholicos of the East’. This was a new 
office as far as the Malabar Church was concerned, but it was held 
be a revival of an old one which had existed at Seleucia on the 
Tigris. Mar Dionysius and his party contended that the Malabar 
Church was now made independent for all practical purposes, 
without however severing all connection with the Patriarchate in 
Antioch. The opposition party held that Mar Abdul Massih had 
ceased to be Patriarch long ago, and had no right whatever to per- 
form any rites, much less to consecrate a Catholicos here; and 
therefore the new office which he created had no validity. However, 
Mar Abdul Massih, before he left the country, also signed a docu- 
ment which gave the metrans of the Jacobite Church here the right 
to consecrate a new Catholicos, whenever the holder of that office 
should die. | 
Soon an inter-pleader suit was instituted to decide which of the 
two parties was entitled to draw the interest on the Trust Funds of 
the Church. It was decided in favour of Mar Dionysius in the 
lower court, but on appeal the High Court reversed the decision of 
the lower court. Several years later however, the case was reviewed 
by the High Court, which now held that the excommunication of 
Mar Dionysius was invalid, as it lacked in natural justice in so far as 
he had not been called on by the Patriarch to answer definite charges. 
During the interval Mar Dionysius had gone to Syria, seeking 
to settle matters amicably with the Patriarch Mar Elias, but ultim- 
ately nothing came of it. Later, Patriarch Elias visited Malabar 
and was pleased to cancel the excommunication of Mar Dionysius, 
which had already been pronounced to be invalid by the High Court. 
He however, held that Abdul Massih was no Patriarch when he had 
come here, and therefore the Catholicate which he conferred on the 
Malabar Church had no validity whatever. In the course of his 
tour in this country, in 1932, the Patriarch passed away. Mar 
Dionysius also passed away two years later. The latest decree of 
the High Court, as noticed above, was in his favour, and so he died 
as the lawful metropolitan of his Church. However, no lasting peace 
was gained for the Church, and the struggle between the parties 
continued unabated, 
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Shortly after this, the next Catholicos, His Holiness Mar Basilios 
Geevarughese I, went to Homs and saw the new Patriarch Mar 
Ephraim with a view to establishing peace in the Malabar Church; 
but the effort again proved fruitless and he had to return disappoin- 
ted. He was now elected Metropolitan too, so that he combined 
in himself the two offices of Catholicos and Metropolitan. On 
the Patriarch’s side Mar Paulose Athanasius, who had succeeded 
Mar Kurilos, again took the case to the law courts. In the lower 
court (i.e., the District Court), judgment was given in favour of 
the Catholicos, but once again the High Court reversed it, and gave 
a verdict in favour of Mar Paulose Athanasius, the Metropolitan 
of the Patriarch’s party. In the due course an appeal was made to 
the Supreme Court in Delhi, which in 1954 ordered a retrial in the 
Kerala High Court. (By this time the new State of Kerala had 
been formed.) Peace efforts were renewed, but met with sad failure 
as so often before. The High Court again pronounced judgment 
in favour of the Patriarch’s party. Once more an appeal’ was 
preferred in the Supreme Court, which in 1958 gave a final and 
decisive judgment in favour of the Catholicos. 

Thus a long drawn out struggle, ‘a fifty years’ war’, that passed 
through many vicissitudes and was relentlessly fought out in the law 
courts with apparently endless moves and countermoves of all kinds, 
at last came to an end. There was a sigh of relief. Many spiritual 
problems still remained to be solved, but there was also some solid 
achievement. The Orthodox Church in Malabar achieved auto- 
nomy without theoretically or formally cutting itself off from 
Antioch altogether. Whether the connection that lingers on will 
prove an unmixed advantage or not, is a matter of speculation. 

However, when the end came, it was a great thing that it did 
not precipitate any split. Ever since the Patriarch and Catholicos 
parties came into being, they were functioning almost as two Chur- 
ches, one calling itself ‘the Jacobite Church’, probably to emphasize 
its connection with the Patriarch of Antioch, and the other ‘the 

Orthodox Syrian Church’, the head of which is the Catholicos,! 
considering itself virtually independent. The Supreme Court’s 
decision might possibly have made the cleavage worse; but through 
the good sense of the Catholicos party and the far-sightedness of 
the new Patriarch residing in Damascus, there was effected a formal 


l Sobornost, Summer 1957, p. 475, 
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act of mutual spiritual recognition, which prevented a violent split. 
During the long period of the struggle, more especially in the 
early stages, many Marthomites used to say that history was 
repeating itself, and that the cause of the freedom of the Malabar 
Church, for which they had waged a war in the last century and had 
lost all rights in the property of the Church, was being fought 
out again. Many of them also predicted that the result would 
probably be the same, that freedom could be achieved only with the 
sacrifice of all the property. Analogies are never perfect, and in 
fact sometimes they are very misleading. Even if there are some 
important points of resemblance between two things, there may 
be equally important and even more important differences between 
them which render impossible any useful analogical conclusion. 
In the instance of the fight of the previous century, the background 
was one of liturgical revision and innovations in practice which 
alienated a considerable section of people in the Church. But in the 
later fight ‘of this century, that was not the case. The schism was 
jurisdictional only.! Again, in the previous fight the authority 
of the Patriarch was totally repudiated by those who opposed 
him, but not so in the present one, though the outcome was in effect 
nearly the same. We are only stating facts, and are not enquiring 
into the relative merits of the earlier Mar Thoma fight and of the 
later Catholicos party’s fight against the Patriarchate in Antioch, 

Very small groups of discontented people perhaps still survive in 
the Jacobite Church. A decree of the Supreme Court and even 
the formality of a mutual recognition could not suddenly effect what 
has been called an ‘emotional integration’ and heal all the scars, 
or even the wounds and burns, left by the unhappy and protracted 
quarrels of halfacentury. It may however be reasonably hoped that 
in course of time there will be full peace and harmony, especially 
when the Church addresses herself to the great constructive tasks 
that await her. 

The external happenings in the Jacobite Church were there for 
anyone to observe and follow. It is not equally easy to discern 
correctly and describe accurately the inner forces that were at work 
and the course they followed. Let us go back to the period which 
followed the split between the Mar Thoma and Jacobite sections. 

One of the unfortunate, though natural, effects of a split in a 


1 Fr T, Paul Verghese in Ecumenical Review, April 1961, 
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Church is that each party tries to make out that it is very different 
from the other and that the other has gone thoroughly wrong ! 
In short, the tendency will be for each not only to defend its own 
position vehemently, but also to magnify the difference between the 
two parties, so as to justify the breach as one that was necessitated 
by great issues at stake. Each may seek to dissociate itself from 
the other as far as it possibly can. 

This is to some extent what happened after the great split of 
the last century. The Mar Thoma Church regarded the Jacobite 
Orthodox Church as sunk in ignorance and superstition and un- 
scriptural practices, and as vainly trusting in external rites and 
ceremonies for salvation without the regeneration of the heart. 
And what did the latter think of the former ? Hated schismatics 
and heretics who had given up the ancient faith and age-old practices 
of the Church, who, to say the least, had been beguiled by the C.M.S. 
missionaries and tainted by their dangerous teachings, who were 
denying in effect the mystery and the efficacy of the Sacraments 
while outwardly performing them—thus the Jacobites must have 
viewed the Marthomites. 

That one Church encouraged any practice was often sufficient 
reason for the other to regard-it with suspicion, if not openly to 
repudiate it. The more wholesome idea, that if there was anything 
of real value discernible in one Church, the other would do well 
to imbibe it for its own strength and better self-equipment, dawned 
only very slowly on the minds of people. But in course of time, 
the solid factors of reality will tend to thrust themselves on the 
attention of people; yet deep prejudices can delay and hamper the 
process, 

For long, on certain matters the typical attitude of many in the 
Mar Thoma Church was,: “O, this is something Jacobite, we 
had better not have anything to do with it; we do not want to go 
back on the Reformation and adopt anything that is Jacobite, as 
that will not befit us the children of the Reformation.’ Members 
of the Jacobite Church similarly felt: “This is the way of the 
Reform Party, so how can we have anything to do with it ? We 
have our own Orthodox ways and manners which must be superior.” 

It may be that this picture is a little overdrawn, yet there is 
sufficient truth in it. And there was a natural movement within 
the Jacobite Church of what may be characterized as counter- 
reformation, an attempt to insulate the bulk of the people against 
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everything connected with the Reformation principles and practices. 
For instance, the practical reaction of the ordinary people in many 
quarters of the Jacobite Church was rather against the insistence on 
regular Bible reading for spiritual guidance. “We stand by the 
liturgy and canons and decrees of the Church and its official teaching 
and that is safe guidance for us,” they thought. Similarly, while 
the Mar Thomites stressed the need for individual conversion 
and a new life following it, the Jacobites said, or at least felt, that 
they were safe inthe Church which is the true Ark of Noah, and that 
the holy sacraments of the Church would be an adequate guarantee 
of grace andsalvation forthem. The Orthodox were particular 
to see that the Holy Communion was celebrated on every Sunday if 
possible, though actual reception of the Sacrament was a very 
rare thing for laymen, and even now it is not frequently practised. 
They reacted against giving importance to the sermon during wor- 
ship; they looked askance at extempore prayers in the worship 
even of the family, let alone of the Church, and this is true to a 
large extent even today. Generalizations like these may not be 
totally correct, but they are broadly so. 

This attitude of insulation against the Reformation has been to 
an appreciable extent replaced by a more reasonable and Christian 
one. The process is not very recent in origin, but has developed 
gradually. Though the Orthodox Church parted with the C.M.S. 
missionaries well before the middle of the last century, they later 
came into contact with other Missions from the West. Special 
mention must be made of Madras Christian College in this connec- 
tion. From the beginning of the present century and even earlier, 
batches of students from all the Churches in Malabar went there 
for higher education in growing numbers. There they fell under 
the influence of that institution and of some of the great Scottish 
Presbyterian missionary educationists like Dr William Miller, 
Dr Wiliam Skinner and Dr A.G. Hogg, who were all Principals 
at different times. The Syrian students bı eathed a new atmosphere 
in that institution far away from Kerala. They attended together 
Bible circles, student conferences, evening Sunday worship in the 
College chapel, meetings conducted by the Y.M.C.A. and so on. 
They did not come away disloyal to their Church by any means, 
but often with a wider loyalty and a broader vision and enlarged 
sympathies. 

It was a group of young men who had their university education 
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in Madras Christian College, who in 1908 launched the Syrian 
Students’ Conference in Central Travancore. The aims and ob- 
jects they had in view, which may be quoted from the printed folder 
of the first conference, were as follows: “It has long been thought 
necessary that some means should be devised to bring together the 
students of our community with a view to deepening their spiritual 
lives and creating in them a livelier sense of fellowship.”? Mr K.C. 
Chacko was one of this group of leaders. He later became the 
soul of the Union Christian College, Alwaye. The combination in 
him of deep inner piety, meditation on the Bible and deep loyalty 
to his own Church (sacramental devotion) was to influence more 
than one generation of the educated youth who have continued to 
provide a spiritual ferment in the Church. The Fellowship House, 
which is a Retreat and Study Centre at Alwaye, and the Church 
Weekly in Kottayam, a periodical which examines the ecclesiastical 
life of the Church from a spiritual angle, continue as instruments of 
the Orthodox Church’s revival under the inspiration of Chacko 
after his death. 

We were however speaking of the beginnings of the Syrian 
Student Conference. By common consent, it “more than any other 
single institution, held aloft to the educated youth and senior 
members of the Church the high ideal of the Christian faith and 
challenged and inspired them for Christian living and service. 
Thanks to the wisdom and foresight of its first organisers the move- 
ment was able to secure from its earliest days the active cooperation 
and service of the Anglo-Catholic Fathers of the Oxford Mission, 
the Cowley Fathers and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The part played by such saintly and scholarly leaders as 
Fr Holmes, Fr Shore, Bishop Pakenham Walsh and others, in 
strengthening and stabilizing succeeding generations of our students 
in the Catholic faith cannot be over-estimated.”’2 Without offending 
any of the Orthodox susceptibilities, in fact fully respecting 
their traditions (very much unlike the C.M.S. missionaries of the 
last century), they were able to present the duties and resources of 
the Christian life in the Catholic Church to the educated youth of 
the Church here. A new consciousness began to spread that the 


* M. Thommen in New Life in an Old Church (ed, Mundavel V, George), 
p. 120, 
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core of the evangelical experience of individual conversion and sal- 
vation by faith could be absorbed within the context of the faith, 
the spirituality and the ethos of the Jacobite Church. Not that 
any theological unity was worked out. On the whole the mixture 
remained incoherent and was largely articulated till recently in the 
framework and language of Anglo-Catholic theology. 

Strangely enough. a leading priest of the Orthodox Church, 
Fr P.T. Geevarghese, accepted a Professorship in the Baptist Theo- 
logical College in Serampore and used to take with him every year 
some young deacons of his Church to undergo training in that 
College under his special observation and guidance, This Professor- 
Priest later became a bishop (Mar Ivanios), and still later went 
over to the Church of Rome, persuading the Pope to sanction a new 
rite in that Church, known as the Malankara Rite, and also a new 
hierarchy. He became the Archbishop in this new hierarchy. He 
was a very able person and nearly a hundred thousand people have 
gone over to the Church of Rome, especially from the Orthodox 
Church, since the inauguration of this new Rite. He was always 
decidedly strict in his views and outlook, or as some will put it, 
very narrow, so that his influence in his Church was not conducive 
to a widening of sympathies or to a strengthening of the spirit of 
interdenominational cooperation. This is not surprising at all, 
seeing the end towards which he ultimately drifted. Nevertheless he 
was instrumental in getting some deacons of his Church away from 
Malabar for a time and mixing them with people of different 
Churches, though under his strict control and watchful eye. 

It was Fr P.T. Geevarghese who inspired the movement for 
translating the Syriac liturgy into Malayalam. Fr M.P. Peter 
(later Mar Pathrose Osthathios) writes : ‘“‘My teacher in the Seram- 
pore College, Professor Fr P.T. Geevarghese, was the one who taught 
me the Qurbana liturgy in the College. As I moved from page to 
page, I also wrote down the translation into Malayalam. It was 
this notebook that became the basis of the Malayalam Qurbana 
Taksa.’1 The translation was checked by the Professor before it 
was sent to the press in Kerala. Its publication paved the way for a 
movement of reform in 1917.? It was first opposed by the bishops 


1 Mar Pathrose Osthathios by P. P. Varkey, published by K. V. Mammen. 
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as well as by the laity. It was almost a sacrilege, a partial surrender 
to the Reformation of the Mar Thoma Church. Syriac was regarded 
as a sacred language while Malayalam was profane. But gradually 
the opposition died down, and today Malayalam is used in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion throughout the Orthodox 
Church. 

Before Mar Ivanios left the Orthodox Church, he founded an 
ascetic order (the Bethany Ashram) of which he was the Superior and 
which he hop2d would put new life into the Church. It made a 
good start and its effects were beginning to be felt when he deserted 
his Church. No doubt this step was a shock to the Church and a 
blow to the Order he had founded. That Order still continues, 
but one is afraid that after that Founder-Superior along with some 
other members went over to Rome, it has not shown very much 
vigour, and the early expectation that had been raised has not been 
adequately fulfilled. A few other monastic orders or religious 
communities were formed in the Church as bases of operation for the 
renewal of the life and mission of the Church. This seems to be in 
accord with the special ethos of Orthodox spirituality. 

Fr M. P. Peter, whom we have already seen in the company and 
under the inspiration of Prof. Fr P.T. Geevarghese, made it his 
special mission to work among the Depressed Classes in the country 
and in 1924 founded a monastic order called ‘The Servants of the 
Cross’.+ It was a time when most people’s attention was taken up 
by the dispute between the two parties already referred to. He 
forsook a sufficiently paying teaching profession to start this miss- 
jonary wing of the Church. In his own words “it was founded with 
the object of improving the religious and social welfare of the thou- 
sands of poor Depressed Classes in the States of Cochin and Travan- 
core and Malabar.” He continues, “We own no property... 
Over twenty thousand converts added to the various existing 
parishes, are looked after by the existing clergy.” The workers 
are bachelors bound by the vows of celibacy, poverty and obedience 
which are renewed every year: They have no salary, but get their 
‘daily bread’ from their places or work and from the hospitality of 
friends. 

One of the unique features of this missionary work of the Church 

is that the converts worship with the Syrians. This ‘religious 
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integration” was a tremendous step, achieved in the face of great 
opposition.! The programme of nurture is undertaken separa- 
tely; it is interesting because of its inclination and indebtedness to 
extreme evangelical patterns, Says the Head of the Order : “Visit- 
ing huts in the evening, the workers teach the converts prayers, 
read a portion from the Holy Bible and sing a hymn. If anybody 
is sick, medicine is brought from the nearest dispensary. The gong 
is. sounded for meetings, wherein American Sunday School 
Picture Rolls and Scripture portions from the Scripture Gift Mission 
are a great help. We send the convert children, 1000 of them, to 
the local schools, supplying them with books, slates, and clothes. 
During the summer season, we have the annual Missionary Travel 
to all the evangelistic centres to rouse converts spiritually and then 
we give new clothes to all convert-widows, the blind, the lepers, 
etc. We remember at the Holy Eucharist all those who have 
helped us through prayer or gifts great or small.”? That the 
Order could take relatively uneducated people and train them as 
missionaries, rooted in the life of the Church but with concern for 
non-Christians, goes to its credit. The spiritual rules of discipline 
of the Order show deep integration between Church and Mission. 
Some of them are as follows :° 

“i, Canonical prayers must be said in the morning and evening, 
and at noon intercession and prayers for the Order. Pray also when 
going out for work. 

2. Daily there should be at least half an hour of Bible-reading 
and meditation. During the five seasons of fasting also participate 
in the Holy Qurbana. 

3. Without wasting time, study spiritual matters in Syriac and 
Malayalam. 

6. Every day at least four hours between morning and evening 
should be spent to visit the “new Christians’ and the ‘non-Chris- 
tians’ and do work. Teach them prayers and read a portion of the 
Bible. When going out for work, put on the Cross. 

9. On Sunday after Holy Qurbana take the attendance of 
the new Christians. Be in charge of the conduct of the Sunday 
School, and take attendance of new Christians specially in the 


Sunday School. 
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5. During the Great Lent encourage all the new Christians to 
go to private confession and participate in the Qurbana. The 
infants of the new Christians should be baptised in time. 

15. The semi-annual report should be brought when coming 
for the Sept. 14th Festival and the Retreat at the beginning of the 
Great Lent. At both times, bring the list of mew Christians, the 
Book, the Diary, the list of subscriptions and get them signed.” 

This Order is the ‘most well-organised and effective’ in the Ortho- 
dox Church. There are .of course other missionary organizations 
which conduct Gospel Halls and Conventions. Special mention 
may be made also of the Order founded by Fr V. C. Geevarughese, 
called ‘The Religious Movement of the Ancient Syrians’. This 
brought about a new spirit of revival in North Travancore through 
retreats, study classes and conventions.’ From this Movement 
arose two monastic Orders, one for men and the other for women. 
When however the Head of the Order joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Movement came to an end. The mental and spiritual 
processes which led this Orthodox revivalist, Fr V. C. Geevarghese, 
into the Roman Church would be worth studying. 

Mention may also be made of the Orthodox Ashram at Tadagam 
(near Coimbatore), where Bishop Pakenham Walsh and his wife, 
along with some of his students of the Orthodox Church from 
Bishop’s College Calcutta, started a community, open also to married 
people. The Ashram is engaged in evangelistic and social work in 
the villages and the near by hills. Perhaps they have gone furthest 
in making the liturgy both the basis of their common life and of their 
mission to those outside. It must however be added that, until 
the death of the Bishop and his wife, the Anglican and Orthodox 
liturgies were both said in the Ashram, but without any inter- 
communion between the Anglican and the Orthodox. 

There has been in existence for decades a St Mary’s Association 
(‘Martha Mariam Samaj’—‘Martha’ is the female gender of ‘Mar’ 
in Syriac, and means therefore a woman who is a saint; ‘Mariam’ 
is the same as Mary; ‘Samaj’ the is Malayalam term for Associa- 
tion). There are branches of it in several parishes. 

Sunday Schools are also being run in very many parishes and 
are coordinated by a Central Association. It is a real tribute to 
the good sense of the Church, that in some of these developments 
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they have not minded the possible taunt that they are following, 
- no doubt with new emphases, the example of the Anglicans and 
the Mar Thomites whom they once ridiculed. In fact one wonders 
sometimes whether certain prejudices are not more obstinate in the 
minds of the Mar Thomites. For instance, compulsory auricular 
confession was done away with by the reformers and nobody has 
suggested that it should be resumed in the Mar Thoma Church; 
and even a hint that the practice be encouraged whereby individuals 
who have any burden on their conscience, or are sorely perplexed 
by doubts in spiritual matters, may go to a priest to place them 
before him, provided he has the necessary training and spiritual 
equipment to help such people, would be regarded with suspicion 
by many Mar Thomites as the thin end of a dangerous wedge ! 
After the consecration of the Catholicos of the East in the 
Orthodox Church, a more centralized Constitution has been evolved, 
with a Malankara Syrian Christian Association consisting of duly 
elected delegates (one priest and two laymen) from each parish, a 
Managing Committee (a few of whose members are nominated by 
the Metropolitan), and a Holy Synod of Bishops, presided over by 
the Catholicos. This Holy Synod “has absolute control and right 
of opinion on matters relating to faith, order and discipline.”” 
This is strange. It has never been the practice in any Eastern 
Church to vest the Bishops with absolute authority in all matters 
of faith andorder. In fact very recently Cardinal Bea has stated that 
the part played by the laity alongside the bishops in the Orthodox 
Churches in making decisions on ecclesiastical questions is the 
greatest hindrance to negotiation between the Eastern Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic Churches; and in a comment on it Fr Paul 
Verghese has defended the Orthodox concept of ecclesiastical and 
theological authority as vested in the whole’ Church.” There- 
fore this particular constitutional development in the Syrian Ortho- 
dox Church should be considered as the sacrifice of an Eastern 
Orthodox tradition in favour of a Western (Roman or Anglo-) 
Catholic one. In accordance with the Eastern tradition “the ad- 
ministrative pattern of thé Malabar Church happily combines 
episcopal, presbyterian and congregational elements. The Bishops, 
revered as spiritual leaders and followed in doctrinal matters, 
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seldom interfere in the local administration of the parishes. This is 
in the hands of a committee of five to fifteen to members elected 
democratically every year by the laity. Important local decisions 
are taken by the parish association, which consists of all adult males 
in a parish, presided over by the senior priest. The Treasurer and 
Secretary of the Parish Association are invariably elected from 
among the laymen. The priests lead in worship, administer the 
sacraments, and take care of the spiritual needs of the parish. The 
sermon can be preached by the Bishop, a priest, a deacon or a 
layman.” 

During the past few decades, as Syrian Christians in increasing 
numbers moved out of Kerala in search of employment or occupation 
and settled down in different parts of India, in some cases 
permanently and in others temporarily, churches have been built 
in those places. Both in the case of the Orthodox Church and of 
the Mar Thoma Church, this can be called a growth or expansion 
of the Church only a in physical or geographical sense, for every- 
where the congregations consist only of Syrian Christians who have 
gone out of Kerala. In Malaysia also Orthodox congregations are 
to be found and churches have been built for them even as for the 
Mar Thomites. 

During these recent decades of its history, the Orthodox Church 
of Malabar has been seeking to ‘rediscover its own individuality 
as a member of the Eastern Orthodox family of Churches’. The 
logic behind this has been that any Church which seeks Christian 
unity or be a Christian witness should be ‘rooted in its own self- 
hood’.? This has led the Church in modern times to strengthen 
its ties with several Eastern Churches. It is in communion with the 
other Oriental or Lesser Eastern (Armenian, Coptic and Ethiopian) 
Churches. All these Churches belong to the non-Chalcedonian 
group and acknowledge only three Ecumenical Councils; they are 
regarded as Monophysite by the Chalcedonian group of the Byzan- 
tine Orthodox Churches. The Malabar Church is therefore not in 
communion with the Byzantine Churches, but the leaders of the 
Malabar Church have been cultivating friendship with the leaders 

of the Byzantine Churches. 

Apart from Fr V. C. Samuel’s researches, which have shown that 
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the Oriental Churches were never ‘monophysite’* there were 
informal converstions betweeen some Russian and Malabar Ortho- 
dox theologians in a conference in Kottayam on the three obstacles 
which prevent the Oriental and Byzantine Churches from entering 
into communion with one another, namely : 

“(1) The different theological language used by the Byzantine 
and the Oriental Christians in regard to the Divine and human 
natures of Christ. 

(2) The disagreement as to the number of the recognized Ecu- 
menical Councils. 

(3) The divergency in the selection of the venerated fathers of 
the Church and some other liturgical and canonical distinctions.” 

The Conference “after careful examination of the whole prob- 
lem of Christ’s nature arrived at the conclusion that though they 
use two different expressions, they share the same faith,” and that 
“in the case of reconciliation both Churches would continue to use 
their traditional language in regard to Christ’s nature, but that the 
fellowship between them once established will remove the present 
suspicions of heresy.” Similar understanding was established with 
respect to the other two problems also.” 

This understanding at the theological level was strengthened at 
the ecclesiastical level through the presence of delegates of the 
Malabar Church at the Rhodes Conference of all Orthodox Chur- 
ches, and the visit to the Malabar Church of the Orthodox delega- 
tions to the New Delhi Assembly of the W.C.C. But the establish- 
ment of any relation of communion is a matter for the distant future. 
The establishment of a Syrian Orthodox theological college in 
Kerala, affiliated to Serampore University, is also calculated to 
deepen the Church’s Orthodox roots. 

All these steps however seem to have increased the isolation of 
the Orthodox Church of Malabar from the other Churches in India 
itself. Ofcourse it is related to them through its membership in the 
World Council of Churches. This is much too indirect a route 
for cultivating relations with their Indian neighbours, and their 
refusal to become a member of the National Christian Council of 
India has been noticed as an anomaly by outsiders. In this the 
Church is probably influenced by certain practical considerations 


1 Doctorate thesis at Yale. . 
2 The Byzantine and Oriental Orthodox Churches, by Nicolas Zernov and 


K. Philippose in Sobornost, Summer 1957. 
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more than by theological ones. The Church was always suspicious 
of the Western Protestant Missions which dominated the National 
Christian Council, at any rate until recently. The Council is now 
a Council of Churches, but even so, the Orthodox Church has not 
felt able to come in. In the World Council of Churches there are 
other Orthodox Churches with whom she may feel more at home, 
whereas in the N.C.C. of India she may feela little out of her element. 
This is only a guess; however there is a real problem here,which the 
Church has to face. One of the more autonomous Dioceses of the 
Orthodox Church, the Knanaya (popularly called the Southist 
section) has already joined the Kerala Christian Council (a regional 
branch of the N.C.C.), and this may be a break-through, though it is 
too early to say this definitely. 

There are however valuable instances of cooperation between 
the Orthodox and other established Churches in Kerala which 
should not be passed over. Regarding the changing course of 
relations between the Mar Thoma Church and the Orthodox 
Church, the Revd Dr C. E. Abraham, formerly Principal of Seram- 
pore College, says: “These two Churches have passed through 
various stages of mutual relationship. which in diplomatic language 
may be described as belligerency, armed neutrality and correct 
diplomatic behaviour. It must however be borne in mind that 
individuals and groups on either side have proved that spiritual 
fellowship is not always conditioned by the official policies of their 
Churches. The founding of the Alwaye Union Christian College 
in 1921 as a venture of faith on the part of a group of friends be- 
longing to the Orthodox and the Mar Thoma Churches together 
with an Anglican missionary raised great hopes towards Christian 
unity in Travancore. Those hopes were raised to a higher pitch 
when representatives of the Churches came together in the thirties 
to discuss points of agreement as well as of difference between their 
Churches with a view to promoting closer cooperation. But for 
various reasons the negotiations were broken off.”1 This story of 
cooperative endeavour and conversation needs a little elabora- 
tion. 

The Union Christian College at Alwaye in Central Kerala was 
started in 1921 by a small group of young men who also offered to 
serve on the teaching staff of the College. They belonged to the 


1 Indian Journal of Theology, Ecumenical Number, Nov. 1952. 
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Orthodox and Mar Thoma Churches. They were shortly strength- 
end by the addition of certain Anglican members. They were all 
old students of the well-known Madras Christian College, and most 
of them had also been lecturers in that College, before they worked 
out this scheme. They had the unstinted support of many in- 
fluential senior leaders in the different denominations, and it is 
interesting to note that the majority of these also were old students 
of the Madras Christian College. This was the first interdenomi- 
national venture, and even several of those who wished it success 
were by no means sure of the chances of its success. Not un- 
naturally they feared that denominational differences and jealousies 
might hamper and even kill the young institution. But all such 
fears were by the grace of God belied, and the College made steady 
progress from the very beginning, despite serious financial handi- 
caps. It has long ago established a name and reputation in Kerala 
State, and even far beyond its borders. One distinguishing feature 
of it is that the permanent Christian teachers who have dedicated 
themselves to the service of the College constitute a Fellowship on 
a footing of essential equality, and this Fellowship is responsible 
for the daily working and internal administration of the institution, 
though there is an external Governing Council, on which sit re- 
presentatives of the three Churches, along with those of the Fellow- 
ship. There has been no instance of any clash between the Council 
and the Fellowship. 

All of the first generation of the Fellowship have either passed 
away or retired, but their places have been taken by earnest and 
devoted young men. The College stands as a shining example of 
successful ‘interdenominational cooperation. But perhaps it is a 
matter of some disappointment that during these four decades the 
Orthodox Church and the other Churches have not made any 
further appreciable progress along this path, though some such 
attempts were made. 

During the fourth decade of this century, the College took the 
lead in organizing the Kerala Council of Church Union, composed 
of leading representatives of the three Churches, bishops, clergy 
and laymen. They met more than once to consider the question 
of the Churches themselves drawing closer together in some kind 
of union. The discussions were carried on in a very cordial 
atmosphere. So far as they went, they met with no insuperable 
obstacles in the way of further progress, Nevertheless such 
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progress was blocked by the internal disputes which then raged in 
the Orthodox Church, as described earlier. When the biggest 
party in the Conversations could not feel sure of the position which 
would emerge from their struggle against the Patriarch, they 
thought that they could not realistically carry on negotiations with 
the other Churches in the land. 

Though nothing tangible and enduring came out of the con- 
versations referred to above, it is interesting to note in what spirit 
they were carried on. We have already seen that the practices of 
praying for the dead and invoking the intercessions of departed 
saints were among the main bones of somewhat bitter contention 
between the C.M.S. Mission and the Mar Thoma Church on the 
one hand and the Orthodox Church on the other. We quote 
below two statements (see Note to this Chapter), one drawn up by 
Bishop Carpenter-Garnier of Colombo, who was present at the 
talks and as a High Anglican enjoyed the confidence of the Ortho- 
dox Church to a great extent, and the other by Bishop E. A. L.. 
Moore, then Bishop of the Church of India in the Diocese of 
Travancore and Cochin, who was also the Chairman of the Con- 
ference.’ These statements seem to be models of moderation 
and mutual understanding, but the reader must form his own 
opinion. 

These conversations were never renewed. Several years after 
this the Anglican Church of Travancore and Cochin became an 
integral part of the Church of South India. For the Orthodox 
Church it is even more difficult to negotiate with this Church than 
it was with the Church in India in communion with the See of 
Canterbury. As has already been stated, the Mar Thoma Church 
has since then gone in the direction of getting into closer relations 
with the Anglican Church in India and with the Church of South 
India. Even though there has been greater goodwill between the 
Mar Thoma Church and the Orthodox Church, and a good deal of 
spiritual fellowship on an informal basis, ecclesiastical policies 
have diverged, the Mar Thoma Church strengthening ties with the 
Churches which comprehend Evangelicalism with Catholicism 


within their life, and the Orthodox moving closer to the Eastern 
Orthodox family. 


1 Proceedings of the Kerala Council of Church Union, 1963, Malayala 
Manorama Press, Kottayam, 
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The new Orthodox ties however may awaken the Orthodox 
Church of Malabar to consider more seriously their relation with 
other traditions of Christianity in India. For instance, Nicolas 
Zernov, the Russian Orthodox theologian who spent a year with 
the Syrian Orthodox in Kerala, not only helped towards reconcilia- 
tion between the Oriental and Byzantine Churches, but also started 
branches of the fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius (which is a 
body engaged in dialogue between representatives of Eastern and 
Western Churches) in different centres in the Church. 

Speaking of the function of the Fellowship in India he said: 
“In most parts of the country Christianity has been identified with 
Western culture and outlook. The forms of worship, and the 
attitude to religion were based on a western pattern, and with the 
rise of Indian nationalism they lost their attractiveness. The leaders 
of the Church are now in search of an expression of Christianity 
congenial with Indian mentality. At this critical moment, colla- 
boration between Western and Orthodox Churches in India be- 
comes vital, but long years of incrimination, suspicion and hostility 
make this hard to achieve. Indian Christians brought up in the 
Western tradition are accustomed to look upon Syrian Orthodoxy 
as an inferior and unenlightened form of religion, whilst the Syrians 
treat the westerners as intruders who have disrupted their unity. 
The Syrian Church of Malabar was for centuries cut off from the 
rest of the Orthodox and reduced to the state of a caste within the 
Hindu social order. It is now slowly and painfully emerging from 
seclusion. It has now liberated itself from the control of the mono- 
physitic Patriarch of Homs but at the cost of internal schism, for 
a section of its members still prefer the name of Jacobites to 
Orthodox and adhere to the rule of the Arab Patriarch. Our 
Fellowship with its principle of equality and mutual respect in the 
relation between the eastern and western traditions, has a great 
message for Indian Christianity today.” (This, it may be noted, was 
written when the schism within the Church was becoming almost 
final, but 1958 changed the picture.)! Not much has been heard of 
the activities of the branches of the Fellowship in the Orthodox 
Church centres in Kerala. But such initiative from within the 
Orthodox family will help to give an Indian reorientation to the 
Orthodox Church, which it now does not seem to take seriously. 


1 Sobornost (Summer 1954) p. 146, 
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There is a group of theologians, drawn from all the Episcopal 
Churches of Kerala including the Roman Catholic, which has been 
meeting regularly to consider crucial issues of faith and order at the 
academic theological level. The moving spirit behind this is the 
Revd Fr Bede Griffiths, a member of an Ashram of the Roman 
Church of the Malankara rite. There are now several such 
ecumenical study groups, which came into being after the first 
session of the Vatican Council in different parts of the State. 
Though high ecclesiastical dignitaries are participating in some of 
these groups, it is too early to say what effect they will have on 
ecclesiastical policies in the immediate or foreseeable future. 

The obligation to break out of their isolation in India itself and 
the fear of doing so are best expressed in the Conclusion of the 
book New Life in an Old Church. The Editor says: “The future of 
the Syrian Christians depends upon its ability to come out of its 
isolation. The hesitation to mix with the fellow Christians is also 
understandable; as the welcome extended to the Roman Catholic 
Church took many to the Roman fold, that to the C.M.S. caused a 
direct schism to the C.M.S. and an indirect schism to the Mar 
Thoma Church, and the welcome extended to the High Church 
caused the separation of Mar Ivanios and his school of thought to 
the Uniat Rite of the Roman Catholic Church. Even now numer- 
ous fundamentalist groups are working hard in Kerala to convert 
the Syrian Orthodox Christians... While praising God for pre- 
serving us in the southern corner of India for many centuries, one 
has to be sorry for its inward-looking nature and pray to God, 
How long, O God, how long.”! 

If the Church has sufficient confidence in itself and (may one 
add) adequate trust in God, it need not feel nervous that by contacts 
with other Churches it will even unconsciously surrender anything 
of real value in its heritage and tradition. It will on the other hand 
get chances to hold these aloft and commend them to others, who 
will be thankful to God for them. It will also stand to benefit by 
certain currents and features in those other Churches. On the 
whole it would seem to have a keener sense of appreciation of its 
ancient heritage and traditions than the Mar Thoma Church. 
Conservatism rightly understood is the keenness to preserve what 
is valuable in the heritage received from the past and is not opposed 


l p. 129, 
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to learning new lessons and initiating new movements, It does not 
set itself in opposition to all progress, but it realizes that the new 
has to be built on the basis of the old, or the future upon the past, 
modifying the old or the past only to the extent necessary. The 
Orthodox Church has certainly something valuable to contribute 
to the Churches in India, and both they and it will be poorer if 
that contribution is not forthcoming. 


Note to this Chapter 


Two STATEMENTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE KERALA COUNCIL 
Or CHURCH UNION 1936 


(1) Summary of a statement made by the Bishop of Colombo 
regarding the Anglican practice of the Doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints. SO 

In introducing the discussion of so great and wide a subject 
as the Communion of Saints it is extremely difficult to know at 
what point to begin. On the whole it seems best to start with the 
statements in our Liturgies which express our belief in this doctrine. 
When we have before us such statements from the Liturgies in use 
in our three Churches we can then be in a position to make such 
further enquiries and have such interchange of thought and convic- 
tion which may arise therefrom. 

A. In presenting in outline the statements in the Anglican for- 
mularies I begin with the Liturgy of 1662. 

1. Towards the close of the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church we find these words: ‘We also bless thy holy name for 
all thy servants departed this life in thy faith and fear; beseeching 
thee to give us grace so to follow their good examples, that with 
them we may be partakers of thy heavenly kingdom.” 

2. When we come to the central portion of the service within 
the Canon shortly before the Prayer of Consecration there occurs 
the preface which precedes the Sanctus as follows: “It is very 
meet, right and our bounden duty, that we should at all times, 
and in all places, give thanks unto thee, O Lord, Holy Father, 
Almighty, Everlasting God, Therefore with Angels and Arch- 
angels, and with all the company of heaven, we laud and magnify 
thy glorious name; evermore praising thee, and saying, Holy, 
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Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, heaven and earth are full of thy 
glory: Glory be to thee, O Lord most High. Amen.” (In all 
Anglican Liturgies these words occur in this central place.) 

3. There are certain other statements in this Liturgy which may 
be regarded as indirectly referring to the departed. Some will 
regard this as being so, but it will not necessarily occur to others, 
e.g., such an expression as occurs in the Prayer of Oblation following 
upon the prayer of Consecration: “most humbly beseeching thee 
to grant, that by the merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, 
and through faith in his blood, we and all thy whole Church may 
obtain remission of our sins, and all other benefits of his passion.” 
(There are many who regard the reference to ‘all thy whole 
Church’ as including of necessity the Church beyond the veil.) 

B. The Book of Common Prayer of 1662 is universally recog- 
nised as the general standard of Anglican worship and it is the 
accepted prayer book of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
There has also been sanctioned, however, for optional use through- 
out the Province the Prayer Book as proposed in 1928, and in this 
Book there is provision for prayers for the departed and there is more 
explicit commemoration of the Saints in the revised Liturgy. More- 
over there has been provided a proper Collect, Epistle and Gospel 
for the Commemoration of All Souls on November 2. 

I. In the Prayer for the Church corresponding with the prayer 
already quoted from the 1662 Liturgy the following clauses appear: 

“And we commend to thy gracious keeping, O, Lord, all thy 
servants departed this life in thy faith and fear, beseeching thee to 
grant them everlasting light and peace.” 

“And here we give thee most high praise and hearty thanks 
for all thy Saints, who have been the chosen vessels of thy grace, 
and lights of the world in their several generations; and we pray, 
that rejoicing in their fellowship and following their good exam- 
ples, we may be partakers with them of thy heavenly kingdom.” 

2. Amongst the Occasional Prayers there is a section con- 
taining three prayers commemorating the faithful departed 
and offering prayer on their behalf. Similar provision is made also 
in the revised Order of the Burial of the Dead. 

3. With regard to the commemoration of the Saints, the 
following passage occurs in a Prefatory Statement adopted by the. 
Bishops of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon assembled in 
Synod at the time when the compilation and the inauguration of the 
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new Constitution, Canons and Rules were soon to become an accom- 
plished fact : 

“By which will and command of Christ our Lord, there has been 
gathered together through baptism into one body an innumerable 
company of men and women, with whom, whether they be departed 
this life or are yet in the flesh, we are in communion through Him 
who is the Head.” 

“The most illustrious of this holy fellowship we remember year 
by year on special days of commemoration, the Blessed Virgin 
Mother of our Lord, His forerunner John the Baptist, His Apostles 
and Evangelists, and other Martyrs and Saints of His Church, 
in whom we recognize the wonderful glories of His Grace, thanking 
God that He has given such power unto men. Similarly we thank 
Him year by year for the ministries of His holy angels and daily 
join our lowly worship with that which they and the whole company 
of heaven offer before God’s throne.” 

In our observance cf the Festivals of Saints and Martyrs we 
lay special stress upon the Festivals of those whose names are 
honoured in Holy Scripture and we regard these Festivals as worthy 
of particular honour by all our members. Certain other days also 
appear in our Calendar which are not of the same rank but which 
also are receiving increasing observance. In our common speech 
we are accustomed to differentiate between these Festival Days by 
referring to them as ‘Red Letter Days’ and ‘Black Letter Days’, 
a custom dating from the time when such a variation of type was 
used in our Calendars. 


(2) Statement regarding the practices of prayers for the dead and 
the invocation of the saints, made by the Bishop in Travancore & 
Cochin. 

Our discussion hitherto has made it clear that while all the 
three Churches here represented are at one in acknowledging the 
Doctrine of the Communion of the Saints and in expressing that 
Doctrine in their respective Liturgies, there is a sharp divergence 
between them in respect of two practices which have grown up out 
of that Doctrine, namely Prayers for the Dead and the Invocation 
of Saints. The Orthodox Syrian Church on the one hand provides 
a place for both these practices in its public worship. The Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church on the other hand, and the(formerly An glican) 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon (except in so far as its Episcopal 
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Synod, by authorizing the use of the Revised English Prayer Book 
of 1928 has recently given a limited sanction to the practice of 
prayers for the dead) exclude both these practices from their public 
worship. Our discussion has led us to feel that our different 
attitude to these practices need not stand in the way of that closer 
relationship between our Churches which we are now seeking. 
There is room for toleration and for something more than toleration 
—for a sympathetic understanding of the motives which underlie 
these differences of practice. 

On the one hand it must be recognized that these practices are 
an endeavour to carry out the logical consequences of the Doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints. They are an attempt to minimize 
the difference which death makes and to treat the departed as 
though they were spiritually still with us. To pray for the dead 
then is the expression of a natural instinct. Death does not inter- 
rupt love, and love (itis urged) must express itself in prayer. Simi- 
larly, if it is natural to ask our living Christian friends to intercede 
for us, it would also seem to be equally natural to make the same 
request of those who have passed into the nearer presence of Christ 
and share His life of intercession. 

On the other hand, those who reject these practices from the 
public worship of the Church are not to be thought of as having 
a feebler faith regarding the reality of our communion with the 
blessed dead or regarding the ties of love which still subsist between 
us and them. The difference lies only in their conception of the 
conditions under which the life beyond the grave is lived. In view 
of the joyous and confident tone with which the New Testament 
constantly alludes to the state of those who depart hence in the 
Lord, they deprecate the somewhat gloomy and sombre associations 
which gather round the idea of dirges and requiem masses. They 
picture the waiting state as one of education rather than of purgation 
and find the most appropriate expression of our remembrance and 
love towards the departed to consist in thanksgiving rather than 
in prayer. So too, while they admit that our departed friends 
continue to remember and to intercede for us within the veil, they 
hesitate to affirm that they are still in such immediate touch with us as 
to read our hearts or be conscious of our requests like Christ Him- 

self in the way which the practice of the invocation of saints implies. 

Again it must be recognized that those who admit these practices 
into their public worship are actuated by a spirit of reverence to- 
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wards antiquity and the authority of the Church. The practice 
of prayers for the dead can be traced to the very verge of Apostolic 
times. No such antiquity can indeed be claimed for the practice 
of the Invocation of Saints. Of that there seems no trace in the 
public Liturgies of the Church before the close of the 7th century. 
But even this constitutes a long custom from which a conservative 
mind may find it hard to break away. On the other hand, those 
who reject these practices from the public worship of the Church 
are not to be thought of as belittling tradition and the custom 
of the Church, but only as jealous to make the distinction between 
the supreme authority of Scripture and every other secondary 
authority. To them Scripture is the test of necessary belief and 
(in so far as practice implies or influences belief) of practice also. 
Much therefore in the sphere of pious opinion and custom they 
leave open to the exercise of private judgment, but they refuse to 
commit the general body of the faithful in its corporate worship 
to anything beyond what the utterance or rule of Scripture warrants. 


9 


The Charch’s Social Witness in Kerala 


WE HAVE finished our all too brief survey of the ecclesiastical 
and spiritual history of the Syrian Churches in Kerala. But 
something has still to be added. We have dealt with the Churches’ 
slow waking up to their responsibility for evangelistic witness and 
with their rethinking, through encounter with the fact of division, 
of the nature of the unity of the Church. The picture will be in- 
complete without dealing briefly also with the way in which several 
groups of laymen and clergy of the Churches in Kerala have become 
concerned with Christian social service broadly defined, and more 
especially with relating o1ganized action for bringing about greater 
conformity in the structure of society to the truth of the Gospel. 
Here it is impossible to deal with all non-Roman Churches, including 
the Anglican (now C.S.I.) Diocese of Travancore-Cochin. 
Among the Syrian Christians until the modern period there was 
little consciousness of the Church as owing a service or a prophetic 
ministry to the larger society of the neighbourhood. The Church 
was identical with the Syrian Christian community; for along period 
they considered themselves as having a status similar to that of the 
high caste groups in the Hindu social hierarchy, and for this reason 
they followed caste customs and conformed to the caste-system, 
including the untouchability and unapproachability of the out- 
caste groups. This socially exclusive casteism and the lack of miss- 
ionary zeal were mutually dependent. One direct result of the 
Syrian Christians waking up to the need for, and of actually doing, 
evangelistic work among lower caste and scheduled caste groups 
is the growing realization that the Christian religion gives no sanc- 
tion for the communal exclusivism of the Syrians. Of course, 
as has already been stated, the conversion of scheduled castes did not 
lead immediately to a fellowship transcending social barriers, even 
at worship; the places of worship for the new converts were largely 
Separate from those of the Syrians, but the principle of fellowship 
at worship came to be gradually recognized, though its realization 
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is far from complete yet. But even where Syrians and non-Syrians 
worshipped in the same Church, religious fellowship co-existed 
with almost total mutual social exclusiveness. 

The idea that religious fellowship in the Gospel implied social 
service to the backward brethren by the advanced was present from 
the very beginning of all missionary efforts. Schools and educational 
scholarships, rural and industrial settlements, specially intended 
to give new opportunities to the backward-class Christians and their 
children, were started by the C.M.S., and later by the evangelistic 
wings of the Mar Thoma and Orthodox Churches. The Alwaye 
Settlement which came out of the inspiration of the U.C. College 
was an inter-denominational venture in this line and has done a 
real service to the backward-class Christians of all the Churches. 
Some of the most educated leaders of the backward-class section in 
all the Churches are the products of this College and of the Settle- 
ment. Some of them became ordained ministers in the Anglican 
Church (now Church of South India), and are even serving pre- 
dominantly Syrian congregations. None of them has so far been 
ordained in the other Churches. There is no objection whatever 
in principle to it; but the fact that they have not is evidence of the 
practical difficulties which still exist. They serve as teachers of 
schools and have given leadership to the awakening of their people 
to a new sense of selfhood and social dignity. The impact of this 
social awakening has made for general thinking on the relation 
between ‘religious’ fellowship and ‘social’ fellowship within the 
Church. 

This thinking however has been quickened by the other forces 
which have been making their impact on Kerala society as a whole. 
In releasing these forces also the Missions and Churches played 
their part. The most important of these was the spread of a liberal 
English education. Kerala is in the front rank of the States in 
India in literacy and also in higher education. In this matter the 
State owes a good deal to the missionaries. We have already noted 
how the spread of literacy by the starting of schools was one of the 
main planks of the policy of the C.M.S. Following their good 
example, both the Syrian Churches, Orthodox and Mar Thoma, 
took to starting schools of all grades from the lowest to the highest, 
and during the last decade colleges also. In fact, the Christian 
Church, taking the Roman and non-Roman sections together, is 
the largest educational agency in this State. (When the Communist 
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Party was in power in this State a few years ago, they introduced a 
bill in the State Legislature which was calculated practically to 
eliminate the private agencies in the sphere of education. Jt was 
this which roused the opposition of the Christians first, and later of 
almost all sections of the people, to such a high pitch as to make 
the Central Government intervene and dismiss the Communist 
Ministry.) During the last two decades the caste Hindus of the 
State have been bestowing a good deal of attention on education, 
starting schools and colleges in many places, which have been making 
commendable progress. Government schools and colleges also 
were established, following the example of the Missions, from an 
early period. 

The result of all this was general enlightenment in the values of 
individual freedom and social equality, in the light of which the 
traditional social order appeared as enslaving to the individual 
and unjust in its manner of relating man to man, and man to woman. 
This was the dynamic behind later movements for social liberation. 
Such movements however gained an added vigour and a new sense 
of direction when Mahatma Gandhi appeared on the scene and made 
abolition of untouchability and other social evils a plank in the 
programme of the national struggle for freedom. It was in this 
context that groups of Syrian Christians in Kerala (though not the 
Syrian Churches as a whole) awoke to their responsibility to parti- 
cipate in movements of political, economic and social liberation, and 
made attempts to relate this sense of social responsibility to the 
dynamic of the Christian Gospel. 

In the struggle against untouchability and for the right of 
‘untouchables’ to the use of public roads, wells and schools, it 
was the Hindu leaders who took the initiative, both in Travancore 
and Cochin, in developing it into a social and political movement. 
Christians were naturally on the fringes, but their sympathy and 
participation were indeed called for, since it was a movement affect- 
ing the entire state and society in Malabar. We are however not 
going into the story of the larger movement, but are confining our- 
selves to the way in which the Syrian Christians viewed it, and how 
they were awakened to the basic human urges of social justice 
lying behind it and in a very small measure participated in it. It is 

possibly correct to say that Syrian Christians on the whole failed 
to take a right stand in relation to the movement against untouch- 
ability, but several younger leaders sympathized and gave moral 
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Support to the forces making for change, following the example of 
the C.M.S. missionaries. The recent book Pathrose Osthathiose 
for instance, shows that Deacon M. P. Peter (whom we have 
already met) not merely sympathized with the social reform move- 
ment, but actively assisted Sri T. Vijayaraghavachary, Dewan of the 
small state of Cochin, as Special Officer for the uplift of the depressed 
classes. He organized many public meetings and got resolutions 
passed in favour of legally abolishing customs which restricted 
low caste and outcaste groups from the use of public roads and 
public places. It was at one such meeting that the Dewan announ- 
ced his decision granting freedom for Pulayas and Parayas (the 
outcastes) to walk through all public roads in that State. 

The strength of the conservative opposition against the Cochin 
Government’s decision to establish the right of the depressed 
classes to admission in public schools and the support given to it 
by caste-forces may be measured from the following letter of the 
Dewan written at that period: “After the schools reopened im June, 
there has been quite a number of ‘strikes’ in several schools as a 
demonstration against the admission of Pulaya boys into schools. 
At Edavanakad, the Christians supported the Nairs in opposition. 
At Cherai the Ezhavas have adopted the suicidal policy of opposing 
the admission of classes who are only a little more depressed than 
themselves. At Chelakara, the Brahmans and the Nairs joined 
together to oppose the admission of Pulayas, though for years boys 
of the other depressed classes like blacksmiths, carpenters and others, 
have been without objection reading in the school. That these inci- 
dents should have happened almost simultaneously after the policy 
of admission of Pulayas had been acquiesced in during the whole of 
last year seems to indicate that the higher classes are taking advan- 
tage of the opposition outside to press for the reversal of what 
seemed to be a settled fact. They apparently consider that when 
there is a general attack all round this is a suitable moment for 
upsetting the educational policy, but we have stuck to our guns, 
and in every case the full complement of teachers has been carrying 
on for the benefit of the newly admitted Pulaya boys, and gradually 
the other boys who went on strike are all quietly returning to their 
schools.”2 Of course, the main issue for Kerala was fought out 
in the State of Travancore as we shall see below. 


2 By P. P. Varkey. 
2 Quoted by P. P. Varkey. 
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In 1924 the famous Vaikom Satyagraha (campaign of non- 
violent civil disobedience) was launched by the nationalists with 
the blessing of Gandhiji to get the elementary rights of depressed 
classes established in public life. The immediate objective was 
the opening of the roads in the vicinity of the famous temple at 
Vaikom for the use of the untouchables too. It was essentially 
a movement within the Hindu community led by Hindu leaders. 
But large sections of the Christian community, and in fact large 
sections of all communities in the State that had becn brought under 
the spell of Gandhiji were warm sympathizers with the Satyagraha. 
It may be of incidental interest to note that Gandhiji came down 
to Travancore for the first time and negotiated an agreement with 
the Maharani Regent (i.e., the mother of the Maharajah, who was 
a minor at the time). This was the period when several young 
leaders of the Syrian Churches became spiritually challenged by 
Gandhi’s combination of religion, nationalist politics, social 
passion and the technique of non-violence. Mr K.K. Kuruvilla, for 
many years Principal of the Mar Thoma Theological Seminary and 
of the Mar Thoma Seminary High School at Kottayam in Central 
Travancore, was one of the foremost among those who advocated 
participation in the Gandhian movement of thought and action, 
especially at the level of social life, on the basis of a Christian 
understanding of God, man and society. 

No doubt, many Christians identified Gandhian non-violence 
with the way of the Cross a little too far, but it provided them with 
a new inspiration for their concern to fight against social injustice, 
especially the evils associated with the caste structures. The 
Vaikom Satyagraha, aimed at establishing the elementary rights of 
the untouchables, did bring to the educated groups in the Syrian 
Churches a new social consciousness. There was a searching of 
social conscience in all communities. But in the case of the Syrian 
Christians this found expression in the feeling of the leaders that 
“if the ancient Syrian Christian community of Kerala had been 
sufficiently faithful to the freedom-giving gospel of Christ, they 
would have done wonders in this great humanitarian work, but it 
is not too late.”! The political struggle itself was not real at that 
period in the princely states of Travancore and Cochin, but the 
social struggle was very much a live affair. When much later, in 


1 Speech by Deacon M. P. Peter. 
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1937, the Temple Entry Proclamation of the Maharaja of Travan- 
core came, permitting the entry of all Hindus irrespective of caste 
into the temples managed by the Government, it was hailed as the 
end of a long process of social agitation and change, a process in 
which in the later period Hindus themselves played the dominant 
role, but one in which the influences of Christian evangelism, 
Christian fellowship, Christian education and Christian social 
thought played no small part. 

Many Christians, no doubt, were rightly suspicious of the Pro- 
clamation as partly a strategy to counter the missionary movement 
and to prevent the large-scale conversion of the outcastes to the 
Christian fold. ‘Fear’ of Christianity was no doubt one factor in 
bringing many Hindus to ‘social wisdom’, but ‘love’ of the Chris- 
tian social ideals, if not of Christianity itself, was a more important 
factor. Whether through fear or love of Christianity, the Procla- 
mation was the fulfilment of a social cause to which the evangelistic 
and social awakening of the Christian Churches in modern Kerala 
had made a unique contribution. It was therefore proper that 
Syrian Christian leaders on the whole welcomed the recognition of 
fundamental human equality behind the Proclamation. A passage 
from the Report of the Servants of the Cross is worthy of quotation: 
«an important event of the year was the right of Temple Entry 
given to the depressed classes by Maharaja Bala Rama Varma. 
By the Proclamation His Highness has loosened the unjust bonds, 
released the oppressed, destroyed the yokes. We are happy that 
the Travancore Government has co-operated in the work which 
Christianity has been long engaged in of establishing the Kingdom 
in this world by breaking the fetters of slavery of the low castes 
and uplifting them both spiritually and materiaily ?” 

The nationalist agitation for responsible government and poli- 
tical freedom became alive in Travancore and Cochin by the late 
thirties and early forties of this century with the formation of 
nationalist political parties, the State Congresses, affiliated to the 
Indian National Congress. This was the time when Sir C.P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar was Dewan of Travancore and was seeking to 
suppress the political movement with favours to supporters of the 
regime and ruthless force against his opponents. Although a few 
of the ecclesiastical authorities of the Churches in Kerala tried to 
curry favour with him, others took a bold stand and the Christian 


community on the whole stayed with the State Congress, So much 
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so that unfriendly critics at times called it ‘the Christian Congress’. 
Among the foremost leaders of the Congress was T.M. Varughese, 
who suffered much at that time and later, on the attainment of 
Independence, served in the State Cabinet for some years. The 
leading Malayalam daily in the State, called the Malayala Manorama, 
under the editorship of one of the acknowledged leaders of the Syrian 
community, K.C. Mammen Mappillai, lent its powerful support to 
the cause of responsible government. 

It was in the heat of the rising wave of Nationalism and amid 
the conflicts of thought and action in Kerala at that period, that the 
Kerala Youth Christian Council of Action was formed at a con- 
ference of the Student Christian Movement. Its object was to 
study political and social ideologies and evaluate them in the light 
of the Christian faith, and to define Christian issues and tasks m 
relation to the problems of the structures of society, economics and 
politics in Kerala. The Summer Vacation Study courses of the 
Council helped many socially awakened Christian young people of 
all Churches in Kerala to dig deep into the theology of society and 
develop a Christian approach to powerful ideologies within Nation- 
alism like Gandhism, Democratic Socialism and Communism. 
Foreign friends like the Revd R. R. Keithahn and Fr Leonard 
Schiff had in various ways made an impact on the life and thought 
of the young people, Christavasram, Kottayam, which was (and 
still is) under the dynamic leadership of Sadhu K.I. Mathai and the 
Revd K. K. Chandy, ran a Home for Waifs and Strays and express- 
ed a concern for society on a religious basis. This Ashram was the 
centre of activity of the Council and provided a good deal of stimulus 
and inspiration. The Ashram monthly organ Arunodayam} 
propagated Christian social thought in the Churches. Social 
questions like caste, dowry, litigation and other problems in the 
Church, the beggar problem, delinquent children, land tenure and 
other problems in Kerala society, all came up for study. The 
participation of Bishop Juhanon Mar Themothius (now Metropoli- 
tan Mar Thoma) brought to the Council a prestige in the Churches, 
though not a few were critical of it. The struggles between libera- 
lism and Christian realism at the theological level, and between 
Marxism and Gandhism at the social-ideological level, brought 


1 Now published as the organ of the Fellowship of Reconciliation (India) 
from Christavasram, Manganam, Kottayam. 
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about a split in the Council and weakened it. The result was the 
break up of the Council into two groups, one a group of Christian 
pacifists and dogmatic Christian Gandhiites and another group of 
those who sought to combine the Christian realism of Neo-orthodoxy 
with Gandhian and Marxian social insights. In a sense one may 
say that the theological and social thought of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation (India) and the Christian Institute for the Study of 
Religion and Society! respectively represent the two trends on an 
All-India level, and have received their original inspiration from 
the Kerala Youth Christian Council of Action. This Council 
itself does not seem to exist at present. 

The Mar Thoma Students’ Conference played a special part in 
propagating the Christian concern for social witness in the Mar 
Thoma Church. The conference discussed from 1940 to 1943 the 
Christian basis and goals of social action in Kerala in its annual 
conference; it adopted a Social Manifesto of the Church, and 
appointed a Social Manifesto Propaganda Committee to propagate 
the Manifesto in the local congregations of the Mar Thoma Church. 
For some years teams of students went every year to the parishes 
to help the rank and file of the Church to study and consider the 
Social Manifesto adopted by the Conference. 

Here again the support and presence of Juhanon Mar Themo- 
thius was a great encouragement. When he became Metropolitan, 
he became in a sense the leader of social thought and action among 
the leadership of the Churches in Kerala. When he came to parti- 
cipate in the World Council of Churches, he presided over the 
first East Asian Study Conference on Social Questions held in 
Lucknow, and his concern with the study and thinking of the W.C.C. 
Department of Church and Society gave him added insights into 
social problems. One of his pastoral letters was specially devoted 
to the promotion of the Amsterdam W.C.C. Assembly’s idea of 
Responsible Society as distinct from Capitalism and Communism. 
He also continued to be concerned with the Church’s social witness 
in Kerala at many levels. It was through his efforts that the 
Maramon Convention was related to social service institutions like 
orphanages in different parts of the Church, and that the Mar 
Thoma Church was awakened to the significance of the Bhoodan 
movement of Vinoba Bhave; and a certain measure of land gifts 


1 Headquarters in Bangalore. Quarterly publication Religion and Sactety. 
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to the landless was promoted within the Church. He also expressed 
himself on public questions of importance from time to time, bring- 
ing to bear on them, not a Christian ‘communal’, but a Christian 
human concern. 

The social and political ferment of the post-Independence period 
coupled with the inability of the Congress Party to provide an 
efficient government devoted to social change, brought the Commu- 
nists to power in Kerala. In fact, one of the forces that brought 
them to power was the organized voting strength of the ‘scheduled 
castes’ and ‘backward communities’ of Kerala, including the 
Christian groups from among them. Their fundamental rights 
have been legally recognized by the State, but they are generally 
landless agricultural labourers or tenants, and cannot rise socially 
without land-reform of a radical sort. It is at this level that the 
Communist Party appealed to them. Of course, the identification 
of considerable numbers of the educated middle class with the 
cause of communism and the large-scale unemployment of the 
educated in a non-industrialized economy were also factors in their 
coming to power. But the way in which the Communists violated 
the democratic principles of the rule of law, bringing about a wide- 
spread sense of insecurity, and their attack on the private manage- 
ment of schools, aroused an agitation against them which became 
strong enough to compel the Central Government to dismiss the 
Communist Party and to hold new elections. As a result the Com- 
munist Party was defeated at the polls, though they are still the 
largest opposition party. 

In this whole story the Syrian Christians were wholly with 
the agitation against the Communist Government. Even those who 
had supported them earlier out of frustration with the Congress 
opposed them. It brought to the Christians and the Churches 
a new sense of realism about Communism; but it made the gulf 
between the backward communities and the advanced communities 
in Kerala in a sense even wider than before. Here and there, there 
were some violent clashes between them, at first initiated by the 
backward communities with the encouragement of the Communist 
Party in government, and later initiated at times by the advanced 
communities under the auspices of the anti-communist reaction. Even 
in the fellowship of the Church, the gulf between the converts from 
the scheduled castes and the Syrian Christians has been widening, 
leading in some places to separatist agitation on the part of the 
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scheduled-caste Christians, while the Syrians grew more self- 
defensive and conservative. The communal and caste structures in 
Kerala are tough and strong, and continue to bedevil Kerala politics, 
but the revolutionary ferment has also come.to stay. The Syrian 
Christians have yet to help Kerala society to develop the idea 
of democratic social change, which can be a viable alternative to 
the rigidity of its communal] and caste structures on the one hand 
and Communism on the other. 

In the recent past, the Kerala Christian Council which is an 
organization of most non-Roman Churches in Kerala except 
the Orthodox, but in which some Orthodox laymen and clergy 
nevertheless participate as individuals, has been active in its own 
way to develop the social and political witness of the Christian 
laity and the Churches. But the impact of it all is still too small 
to count in the life of the Syrian Christian communities and Kerala’s 
body politic, However, one can be happy that the prophetic minis- 
try of the Church continues within the Churches and in society. 


Epilogue 


PREDICTIONS are beyond the legitimate limits of the historian. 

Yet the temptation to project ourselves into the future and 
imagine however vaguely the shape of things to come or the nature 
of the problems to be faced in the days ahead need not be relent- 
lessly resisted, if the grave limitations inherent int the effort are borne 
in mind. All that one can reasonably attempt is to point out the 
tendencies at work in the present, and to guess how they are likely 
to develop. These tendencies are, however, often of a conflicting 
nature, and it would be rash to assert which of them will prevail 
and which may grew weaker and even disappear. What is attempted 
below is not perhaps even this, but something far more modest. 
We only mention a few problems which must be tackled in the 
future. 

First, with regard to the likely future relationship of the Churches 
in Kerala one to another. We have already noticed that the Ortho- 
dox or Jacobite Church seems at the moment to be keen to draw 
nearer to the great Byzantine Churches. Even giving due weight 
to the goodwill on all sides, one still doesnot see how the age-long 
obstacles can easily be overcome. To mention only one, it is well 
known that the Orthodox Church of India is one of the Oriental 
Churches which vehemently anathematize the Council of Chalcedon, 
while the Byzantine Churches swear by the first seven Councils, 
including of course Chalcedon. We have already noted the attempts 
at a meeting in Kerala to discover a formula which will satisfy 
both groups. But such attempts remain very informal, and much 
more sense of unity in the whole Orthodox family is required before 
the obstacle can be overcome. Of course, in these days of the 
growth of confessional families this may become possible, Those 
who are in earnest about the ideal of the union of Churches have to 
trust that even apparently insuperable obstacles can and will be 
overcome by the working of the Spirit of God. 

Again, what is going to be the relation of the Byzantine Churches 
to the Roman Catholic Church? Is any radical change in the 
centuries-old situation probable at all in the near future? Perhaps, 
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with the conclusion of the Vatican Council, we may hope to get 
some indications. The claim of the Roman Pontiff to be the 
Supreme Head of the Universal Church is the outstanding obstacle 
here. Will the Church of Rome succeed in explaining this Supre- 
macy in such a manner that it will lose its sting and make it possible 
for the Orthodox Churches to tolerate it without foregoing altogether 
their adherence to the idea of the essential equality of all the ancient 
Patriarchates? We are deliberately ignoring for the moment the 
entanglement of non-theological factors in the complex situation. 
If any serious conversations commence between the Church of 
Rome and the Byzantine Churches in the not distant future, and 
if they show any hopeful signs of progress, then the Orthodox 
Church in Kerala will naturally take note of it, even as all the 
Orthodox Eastern Churches; but what effects it will have on them 
is probably too remote a question at the moment. What is of more 
immediate concern to us is to know to what extent the Orthodox 
Church in Kerala will maintain its aloofness from the other Churches 
in India in its apparently growing eagerness to draw closer to the 
Byzantine Churches. Or will it realize that by entering into closer 
cooperation with the other Churches in Kerala and the whole of 
India, without of course compromising its essential basis of Ortho- 
doxy, it will not really be jeopardizing its chances of drawing 
nearer to the Byzantine Churches, seeing that these Churches them- 
selves are now cooperating as never before with many Churches in 
the West? We are only asking questions and not even suggesting 
any answers! The attitude of the Orthodox Church has not always 
been precisely the same in this matter even in this generation, and 
one hopes it may change in favour of closer relations with Churches 
in this country. 

About the Mar Thoma Church, it has been noticed already 
that it has very friendly and close relations with the Church of 
South India, and still closer relations with the Anglican Church in 
India. But one is not sure how long this latter Church will survive 
in India! When the scheme of union for the Churches of North 
India bears fruit, as we hope it will, the Anglican Church will dis- 
appear from India as a separate entity, as it has already done from 
South India. Meanwhile what stands in the way of union between 
the Mar Thoma Church and the Church of South India, besides 
theological factors, is the fact that the ministry of the 
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Church does not now consider the present C.S.I. episcopal inte- 
gration of its ministry as adequate to express the wholeness of the 
unity and continuity of the Church. We shall have to wait for well 
over another decade before the condition can possibly be fulfilled. 
No doubt the subject of closer relations than exist at present is 
on the agenda, and these, we hope will bear increasing fruit. Of 
course, the scheme of union in North India envisages episcopal 
integration of the ministry of the Church from the very start and 
will help the Mar Thoma Church to maintain the full intercom- 
munion which it has with the Anglican Church with the emerging 
united Church of North India. Even supposing at some time in the 
near future the Mar Thoma Church comes to realize that there is 
no theological obstacle for union with the Church of South India, 
or with a new Church of India in which the C.S.I. also may become 
a part, what kind of ‘union’ will the Mar Thoma Church prefer. 
especially in view of the Eastern character of its liturgical tradition? 
No doubt, the C.S.I. liturgy already shows the impact of the liturgy 
of the Syrian Churches, and there may be more interpenetration at 
this level in future. This indeed may pave the way for very close 
inter-church relations and fuller unity. Even so, there are other 
factors, as we have said above, like the solidity of Syrian culture and 
community, which may make the process of union with non-Syrian 
Churches a difficult one, though not impossible. Anyhow it is 
something of an anomaly at the moment that while the Mar Thoma 
Church has full intercommunion with the Anglican Church in 
India, it has not even the approximation to it in its relation to the 
Orthodox Church here. This is realized even by some of the Ortho- 
dox, who have good relations with the Anglo-Catholic section of the 
Anglican Church. External and internal forces in the larger ecu- 
menical setting may widen or suddenly narrow this gulf between 
the two Syrian Churches in Kerala. There is a marked division 
of opinion in the Mar Thoma Church as to the definition of the 
ultimate unity which the Church should seek with other Churches in 
India, though in any case the next steps seem to be in the direction 
of closer relations with the Church of South India and the establish- 
ment of intercommunion with the Church of North India when it 
emerges. 
Let us turn now to the stupendous task of the evangelization of 
India. It is often spoken of as the ‘unfinished task’. Evangeliza- 
tion can never be considered a finished task in any country in any 
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period. But, judging by the fact that the Christian population in 
India is only a small percentage of the total population, we must 
perhaps say that the task has only just begun in our country. 
Missionary work in this sub-continent has so far made headway, 
judging by the tangible standard of conversion to Christianity, 
only among the down-trodden submerged classes, that is the 
scheduled castes and tribes. To some extent the tide would now seem 
to have come to a halt even here, as a result of the growing efforts 
made by the Government itself to ameliorate the condition of these 
with the cooperation of the larger Hindu community itself. Even 
the number of people in India who have heard the Gospel of Christ 
preached to them and have been challenged to faith in Christ 
(whatever be the response) must be considered a small proportion 
of the total population. The responsibility for evangelism is in- 
creasingly passing, or has already passed, from the ‘foreign missions’ 
to the indigenous Churches in this land. And as we have seen, 
of the total indigenous Christian community in India, totalling 
10.7 million, 3.6 million (i.e. a third) are in Kerala. It means that 
Kerala, and more especially the Syrian Churches, are the potential 
resource of personnel for the Churches’ continued mission all over 
India, if only these Churches are awakened to their evangelistic 
responsibilities and if ways of channelling their resources are found. 
Of the Syrian Churches, Bishop Hollis says, that “even today they 
are not playing an outstanding role in the propagation of the 
Gospel.”! This is correct, though Hollis himself recognizes 
later in the book the existence of some vigorous missionary work 
carried on by the Mar Thoma Church. The question whether the 
Syrian Churches will wake up and pool their resources of men and 
money with all the other Churches in the spread of the Gospel in 
India is a crucial one. But it is a hard one to answer. One hopes 
the answer will be in the affirmative. 

Indeed the dispersion of the Syrian Churches in different parts 
of India, with large numbers of laymen from these Churches in 
secular employment of all kinds, opens up new opportunities for 
evangelistic witness through lay vocations. T his of course is nota 
matter only for Syrian Christians, but for all Christians in India. 
But numerically large numbers of Syrian Christians are in trade, 


1 Michael Hollis, Paternalism in the Church: A Study of South Indian 
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commerce, industry and even government service in different 
parts of India, and this makes it specially relevant for them. In 
fact at this point the Christian evangelistic and social witnesses 
coalesce in a remarkable way. But the Churches have to take up 
the nurture of their members with this dimension of Christian 
witness in view. 

India is the largest democracy in the world. The socio-economic 
task before her is of stupendous dimensions and it cannot await a 
leisurely fulfilment far in the future. There are those who hold 
that such great tasks cannot be tackled with speed and efficiency 
in a democracy, that dictatorship of some kind is the best expedient 
for this purpose. But India has not chosen that path. She is now 
determined to pursue the path of Democratic Socialism. This is a 
truly difficult experiment. Christians of the land, though they form 
only a tiny minority, must with enthusiasm and conviction, or 
rather, with a sense of divine vocation, throw themselves into the 
many nation-building activities, shoulder to shoulder with their 
countrymen of all faiths. The term ‘nation-building activities’ 
may perhaps suggest to some people activities on a large nation-wide 
scale. Not so; often they may be only very limited activities in a 
small village, or even in one’s own immediate neighbourhood. Will 
Christians on the whole be able to show a quality of life, an integrity 
of character and a human concern, which can transcend the barriers 
of caste, community and religion, all of which will not go unnoticed 
by their fellow-countrymen? This is not suggested as a method 
of approach in evangelism. It is the way in which redemption in 
Christ will naturally bear fruit, and that of course will be a very 
valuable living testimony which will aid evangelism even in the 
traditional sense of the term. Once again, we are not concerned with 
the Christians of the St Thomas tradition only, though of course 
they are truly involved in the situation in Kerala and elsewhere as 
much as any one else in the country. 

To an external observer, the higher classes and castes of India 
may Seem to remain largely untouched by the Christian gospel. 
That will however be a superficial view. There is no gainsaying 
that Christian social ideals have penetrated Indian society to a 
degree which it is difficult to estimate precisely. Of course these 
ideals have often been dissociated from the Christian Gospel and 
absorbed by the renascent religions, or appear along with secular 
creeds hostile or indifferent to the gospel. Therefore we should 
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certainly not be content merely with the permeation of Indian 
society with Christian values. But Christian values are a pre- 
paration of the cultural soil of India for the Gospel, not in the 
sense that they lead automatically to Christ, but in the sense that 
the search for the spiritual foundation for these human values, in 
which India is engaged, gives the Gospel of Christ a highly challeng- 
ing relevance. It is within the cultural ferment created in Indian 
religions and cultures and among the peoples of the whole nation 
directly or indirectly by the Gospel that the Church in India is 
called to exercise her great privilege of imparting the Gospel of 
her Divine Saviour to the millions of people in the country. 

In this connection, the approach to the educated people of India 
needs special consideration. Methods that were used in the work 
among the hitherto suppressed classes (as Gandhiji sometimes 
called them, substituting this name for the usual one ‘depressed 
classes’) will obviously not suffice. The Indian Church will have 
to enter deeper into the ancient religious heritage of Hindu India 
with sympathetic and yet critical insight, and see how the Christian 
Gospel can be presented to those who have for long ages been 
nurtured in that heritage. As yet only feeble and rather sporadic 
attempts have been made in this direction. These are not of course 
to be despised, but they have to be strengthened and deepened, 
and have to grow in quality and quantity. In this context, there Is 


also the question how far the Churches in India can and should 
adapt their forms of worship, doctrine and internal administration 
so as to be most helpful in communicating the Gospel to their 
fellow-countrymen who are yet outside the Christian fold, while 
without in any way losing their supranational and universal herit- 
age. As large numbers of Indians are led by the grace of God to 
enter the fold of Jesus Christ, there is no doubt that appropriate 
changes will be made. But is it not necessary for the Church today 
to anticipate it and begin to make changes? Of course, it has to 
be done in a very thoughtful manner and at a deep level, not 
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society. This fresh look will require all the Churches to stand 
loose to and go beyond their own separate confessions and tradi- 
tions of Christian faith and life, and to build up new patterns more 
relevant to India today. What does this mean for the Syrian 
Churches? We do not know. The Syrian Churches like other 
Churches must dig deep into the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith, escape from their communal outlook and enter into dialo gue 
with contemporary India, if they are to begin facing this question 
seriously. In this and other matters we may well despair if we 
Judge the future of the Churches by their past alone. The future 
of any Church, including the Syrian, must be seen in terms of the 
work of Holy Spirit, who renews his people and gives new life to 
them. 

Our discussion has more or less assumed that India will con- 
tinue to have a framework of political democracy which guarantees 
freedom for the propagation of the Christian faith and the 
participation of the Christian community in nation-building. 
This however cannot be taken for granted. Christians, along 
with other democrats in this country, have to be vigilant 
in seeing that the secular democratic character of the State and 
the democratic rights of its citizens are maintained. Here too, 
the Christian’s concern for the mission of the Church in 
india and for the health of the nation as a democracy are to be 
seen as one. 

A word may be said about the history of the constitutional tight 
of religious freedom in India. As the fight for political independ- 
ence was going on, there were fears in the minds of Christians 
about the position of their tiny community in an Independent 
India and about their freedom for the work of evangelization. The 
doubts about the latter were enhanced by the fact that Gandhiji’s 
religious philosophy was definitely unfavourable to the idea of 
conversion from one religion to another. He held that everyone 
could grow in spiritual stature and become more and more God- 
like while remaining in his own religion, and that what was needed 
was conversion in one’s heart, and not from one religion to another. 
In fact this is the typical attitude of practically all modern Hindus, 
the most educated and highly placed, as well as the ordinary 
amongst them. However, when the country actually attained 
Independence and the Constitution for Free India was drawn up, 
the adherents of all religions were guaranteed not only the funda- 
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mental right of freedom to profess and practice their faith, but also 
the right to propagate it. 

While this is the unmistakable right of every Indian citizen, 
so that politically and legally there is no hindrance to the Christian 
or any one else to propagate his faith, it may be noted that the 
genius of modern Hinduism is not in consonance with it, and the 
large bulk of Hindus do not view it with favour in their innermost 
hearts. As yet this unfavourable attitude to the question has not 
asserted itself in any such manner as to place legal and political 
obstacles in the path of Christian evangelism. However, once in 
the first elected Parliament of the country, a private Bill was in- 
troduced by a Hindu member, which if passed would have made 
change from one religion to another practically so difficult and so 
subject to procedural encumbrances as to render it almost impos- 
sible. But the Congress Party, which had and still has an over- 
whelming majority in the House, issued a whip to its members 
asking them to oppose the Bill. The author of the Bill was himself 
a member of that Party and withdrew it himself. If the Congress 
Government had not taken a bold stand against it, it is certain 
that it would have been passed.. 

Allied to this question is the one of granting permission to 
foreign Christian missionaries to enter the country and carry on 
work. Here the attitude of many members of Parliament and 
public leaders is even more marked. Every now and then questions 
are asked in the Parliament with regard to the number of foreign 
Christian missionaries working in the country and the amount of 
money sent by Christian Churches and missions abroad to this 
country. A good many Hindu members are not very happy. at the 
large number of missionaries still working in India and the huge 
amounts spent on Christian missions here. The late Prime 
Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, showed himself exceedingly . 
fair and large-hearted regarding the work of Christian missionaries 
in the country. Once, when speaking about orphanages in India, 
he openly said that by and large the orphanages run by Christians 
were managed properly, unlike most others. What will happen if 
there occurs a change in the Government and some other Party 
comes into power, is not very difficult to imagine in general outline. 
The attitude and outlook of the Communists is not difficult to 
forecast. The Hindu Mahasabha and the Jan Sangh (literally 
the ‘People’s Party’) are Parties which represent largely the con- 
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servative Hindu population, and cannot be expected to follow the 
liberal policy of the Congress Party. 

It is good for us to remember that many members of the majority 
Hindu religious community realize that the struggle for religious 
freedom is essentially a struggle for the secular state and political 
democracy. Christians and democrats are natural allies in the 


struggle. This doe Christianity depends on demo- 
cracy for ischarge of its missioñary responsibility. Under 
a less frée society and State, the Church’s ion will find new 


forms, probably involving patient suffering me ie even today 
iw many countries. “The Mission is God’s, not ours,’ 
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